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THE FUTURE OF 


HE White Paper on Central African Federation, to be 

published on Thursday of this week, is not available as 

this is written. Detailed discussion of its contents must 

therefore be deferred. It cannot fail to be a document of 
the first importance, affecting the whole future of British 
influence over a large area of Africa. The London Conference, 
out of which the White Paper emerges, was gravely weakened by 
the absence of all African representation. The responsibility 
for that lies with the Africans themselves. Their decision to 
remain at home need not be criticised, but it is not certain 
that in this case they know their own business best; if repre- 
sentative Africans had been wisely chosen they might have 
impressed the conference by their ability, and been impressed 
themselves by the respect shown to their views. It may be 
taken for granted that in their absence the Secretaries of State 
for the Colonies and Commonwealth Relations were vigilant 
in safeguarding native interests. It will probably be found 
that that has been done as effectively as was practicable, so 
far as is cOnsistent with provision for an immense preponderance 
of European representatives in an Assembly controlling the 
destinies of an area containing an immense preponderance of 
Africans. 

In particular it would appear that certain changes 
from the original conception of a Native Affairs Board have 
not in any way weakened it as an instrument for the protection 
of African interests. There seems little doubt that Africans 
as a whole would gain by the adoption of the federation pro- 
posals, which would make for more efficient communications, 
more efficient education and indirectly, through the attraction 
of foreign capital and the development of industries, to better 
employment and a higher standard of life for Africans; Vernon 
Bartlett discusses these matters in a well-balanced article on 
a later page. The fundamental, and very difficult, question is 
whether a scheme which on the whole is demonstrably for the 
benefit of Africans should be forced through in spite of the 
failure of Africans to appreciate its benefits. A dignified and 
persuasive letter from the unofficial delegates from Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland in Thursday’s Times makes as strong 
a case as can be made against federation from the Africans’ 
point of view. More than anything else they resist transference 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


from protection by Her Majesty’s Government to domination 
by a minority of white settlers. But it would be well to wait 
and see whether, and how far, protection by Her Majesty’s 
Government is in fact being withdrawn. The safeguarding 
clauses will be the crux of the new plan. 


Floods 


The North Sea, whipped up to fury by gales and spring 
tides has reclaimed for itself some of the English, Dutch 
and Belgian land which clever engineering had won 
and had guarded by strong sea-walls. The Low Countries 
have had by far the worst of the catastrophe. They gamble 
with the sea for higher stakes and their losses in lives and 
land must be greater. But our own are grave, a national 
disaster without the sharp blow of a Lynmouth or a Harrow. 
The sense Of tragedy spread like the waters themselves, until 
gradually the East of England was surrounded by the com- 
passion, official and unofficial, of the whole country. The 
quick official action of relief and rescue services through Civil 
Defence channels must have saved. thousands of lives and 
certainly was a prompt palliative to suffering. The nation rose 
to the help of the flood victims, while sparing vital military 
and naval aid to the stricken Dutch. The unofficial voluntary 
help was equally heartening; clothes, blankets, food and money 
were lavished on the victims as soon as the need was known. 
As in any other disaster, whatever human failures there may 
have been were quickly outweighed by generosity and heroism 
in the relief of those who suffered. It will be established 
whether there was carelessness in passing on warnings about 
the gales and the possibility of floods or whether some local 
authorities really have been neglecting coastal defences, but 
for the time being attempts to place blame are cruel. The 
human wreckage of the floods is being well cared for, the 
physical damage is being patched. A huge plan of coastal 
defence may have to be undertaken in the end, but it cannot 
be thought about until the present breaches are safely sealed 
against renewed high tides. Then we must see if walls and 
warnings cannot be improved to avoid loss of life and precious 
agricultural land. 
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The Other Place 


The debate on Lord Simon's proposal, in the House of 
Lords on Tuesday, that the Queen should be empowered 
to create about ten life peers, of either sex, annually (did 
anyone remember the case of Baron Parke a century ago ?) 
was completely deflected by Lord Swinton’s announcement 
that the Government had issued invitations to the leaders of 
the three parties in both Houses to a conference on House of 
Lords reform. This is hardly precipitate action. In the pre- 
amble to the Parliament Act of 1911 it was declared that that 
reform brooked no delay; as Lord Samuel observed recently, 
it has been brooking it for quite a while. The right comment 
on the present situation was made by Lord Hailsham on Tues- 
day. Three courses are possible: to abolish the House of 
Lords; to leave it alone; or to reform it on the lines on which 
agreement was so nearly reached in 1948. For the first course 
there is nothing to be said; for the second something, since, 
illogical and unreasonable though its present constitution is, 
the machine does work, and works rather well. But the third 
course is clearly the right one. The leaders of the three parties 
in 1948 produced an admirable scheme, providing for a Second 
Chamber consisting of “ Lords of Parliament” drawn either 
from hereditary peers or from commoners created Life Peers, 
and so constituted that no one political Party should be assured 
of a permanent majority. Women would be eligible, and 
certain Lords Spiritual and the Law Lords would be included; 
Lords of Parliament would be paid; peers who did not become 
Lords of Parliament would be entitled to stand for the House 
of Commons. The 1948 conference broke down, not on the 
constitution of the Upper House, but on the length of time it 
might delay the passage of a measure already approved by the 
House of Commons; only a difference of three months separated 
Conservatives and Labour. Since the passage of the Parliament 
Act of 1949 that is no longer a burning issue. Whether the 
Labour Party would really welcome any measure which 
increased the prestige and influence of the House of Lords is 
doubtful. But decision does not rest with the Labour Party 


alone. 


The Refugee Danger 


At well over 1,000 persons a day, the refugee movement 
into West Berlin from the east has passed the danger mark. 
At first this influx looked like a local and temporary diffi- 
culty for Berlin; but its persistence and mounting volume 
made it a serious problem for Germany; and now it is assum- 
ing the proportions of a danger to West Europe as a whole. 
The mental attitude which made it possible for the Western 
Powers to accept without great uneasiness the steady move- 
ment of refugees from the east which has never ceased since 
the war must now be changed. Dr. Adenauer has already 
sounded an alarm for all Germans. He has said that hovement 
on this scale cannot but intensify the difficulty of re-uniting 
the two halves of Germany—an aim which no true German 
ever forgets. He has, therefore, solemnly asked all those 
Germans who are not in immediate personal danger to stay on 
in East Germany if they can. He has also welcomed the first 
signs that the Western Powers are awake to the danger to the 
whole precarious balance in Europe which must follow from 
a new large-scale exodus from the East. For West Germany 
the refugee problem is already a political complication which 
is full of danger. Disgruntled mistits, potential Nazis, the hard 
core of unemployables and semi-criminals who still hang on 
in the refugee camps, and the sprinkling of Communist 
sympathisers who can move in among the crowds of new 
arrivals are all a menace to stability. To regard the refugees 
simply as a living proof of the impossibility of living a decent 
life free from fear in East Europe, or as an early sign of coming 
collapse there, is to underestimate the strength of the forces 
of State control in Communist countries. It is impossible to 
ignore the possibility that those countries may be strengthened 
by the departure of some thousands of their least enthusiastic 
citizens. The’ influx into Berlin in the past few weeks is in 
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no sense a subject for complacency. It is better to regard it 
as a danger-signal. 


The Russian Puzzle 


The Soviet spy-hunt continues to develop along expected 
lines, but two features of the meagre information emanating 
from the Soviet Press are worthy of remark. Firstly, 
although the “unmasking” of foreign agents and offenders 
against State security goes on, there has been no repetition 
of Pravda’s earlier complaint that the police authorities had 
been negligent in allowing the “ criminals ” to remain at large 
for so long, although it is now openly declared that spies work- 
ing for a foreign Power have been successful in discovering 
Soviet State secrets. Secondly, the party as such has become 
involved through new charges laid against party secretaries 
in Kiev. So far, this new move is confined to Ukraine, and 
any such development will closely affect Khrushchev, Stalin’s 
viceroy in the South and a Secretary of the Central Committee, 
whose recent duty it was to report to the Nineteenth Congress 
on the significant alterations to the Party Statutes. The anti- 
Jewish motif is sustained, and the future of Kaganovitch, a 
Jew, whose responsibilities in the past have also extended to 
Ukraine, becomes a matter for increasing speculation. But 
only in Russia could such a methodical anti-foreign campaign 
at home be combined with the sudden acceptance of an invita- 
tion to attend a conference on East-West trade sponsored by 
the Economic Commission for Europe. This Russian 
economic démarche, for in the circumstances it amounts to that, 
implies Soviet admission of the fact that East-West trade is 
better discussed within the E.C.E. than by “ conferences ” con- 
vened unilaterally in Moscow. The acceptance, received on 
January 17th, must have left Moscow at a time when the shock 
of the new purge was already petrifying initiative among 
Ministers in the capital. Beria’s policemen have certainly 
retained their freedom of manoeuvre, and it seems that it is 
also shared by the moulders of Soviet economic policy. 
Nothing, of course, may come of it, but after we have grown 
so accustomed to Mr. Molotov’s “ No,” it is refreshing, to say 
the least, that it should still be possible for Mr. Mikoyan to 
say “ Yes.” 


Where Mr. Butler Stands 


Tuesday’s debate may not have told the House of 
Commons very much about the recent Commonwealth 
Economic Conference, which was supposed to be under 
review, but it told it some very useful things about the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s attitude to Britain’s economic 
situation. He put the need to curb inflation first, and there 
was no repetition of his earlier tendency to act as if deflation 
stood near the head of the list of possible economic dangers. 
The time for a major change in the strategy which Mr. Butler 
has followed ever since the present Government took office 
has not come yet. Retrenchment at home to the full extent 
possible and the strengthening of the position of sterling 
abroad are still the watchwords. Vigilance and determination 
have, as the figures of the external balance and the value of 
Sterling plainly show, paid solid dividends. The essential 
connection between internal solvency and external competitive 
power is now so fully grasped that, incidentally, the Opposition, 
still haunted by the indiscretions of Mr. Dalton, found it 
virtually impossible to find any chink in the Chancellor’s 
defences on Tuesday. But the problem of reducing the prices 
of exports in order to cope simultaneously with flagging demand 
and increasing competition from other countries shows no sign 
of becoming easier. Speaking at Leeds last week, Mr. Butler 
argued that there was now no pressure of demand at home 
which could deflect the efforts or ease the path of exporters 
struggling against more difficult selling-conditions abroad. That 
is true. But there is still no sign of a sufficient fall in labour 
costs and prices of home-produced materials—coal in particular 
—to allow the exporters to meet the sharper competition which 
will come from German and Japanese exporters from now on. 
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In fact high prices at home are still having their effect on com- 
petitive power abroad. Even stationary prices at home can be 
a reflection of an inflationary situation. And if the other 
Commonwealth finance Ministers are now concentrating their 
attention on it, as Mr. Butler clearly is, well and good. 


Malan’s Justice 


The British Commonwealth of Nations is the loosest and 
least demanding of associations, but even so it is incredible 
to think that the Government of any country even nominally 
within it can seriously propose to make it an offence for anyone 
to protest against any law whatsoever or to encourage others 
in such protests. But so it is with the South African Govern- 
ment’s Criminal Law Amendment Bill, and if it is pushed by 
that Government on to the statute-book, any South African who 
raises his voice against what he considers to be injustice 
may call down on himself a fine of £300, three years’ imprison- 
ment, or ten lashes, or any two of these. If one is found guilty 
of “ inciting ” others to protest, the penalties will be still more 
severe: a fine of £500, five years’ imprisonment, fifteen lashes, 
or any two of them. For second offences either lashing or 
imprisonment is to be obligatory. Nor is this all. Letters 
and packages in the post may be opened if it is thought that 
they may contain anything likely to assist in defiance of laws. 
Whoever is found in the company of someone protesting or 
supporting a protest against a law will be presumed to be guilty 
himself unless he can prove his innocence. Separate trials will 
not be granted to those accused as a group. Anyone convicted 
who is not a South African by birth or descent may be deported 
and declared a prohibited immigrant. The term “ incitement ” 
is so defined in the Bill as to ensure that no one can utter or 
publish with impunity any sort of criticism of any law. All 
this is a negation of justice: it is its plain negation, and if the 
Afrikaners who support Dr. Malan wonder why they are subject 
to so much adverse criticism throughout the rest of the 
Commonwealth they should look again, before it is too late, at 
the terms of this Bill which they are confidently being called 
upon to approve. 


Over-solicitude for Farmers 


The caution, not to say apprehension, with which the 
National Farmers’ Union received the Government’s recent 
decisions to ease the controls on eggs, feeding-stuffs and cereals 
was so extreme that it only just stopped short at the edge of the 
ridiculous. But Mr. Hector McNeil, in Monday’s debate on 
agricultural policy, went clean over the edge, and in alleging 
that the Government “had wilfully destroyed the confidence 
which existed in British farming ” left far behind him not only 
those farmers who still possess some of the self-reliance which 
is said to be characteristic of their calling, but even the N.F.U. 
itself, which has never erred on the side an excessive belief 
in freedom, Farmers who now have the opportunity to buy 
feeding-stuffs more cheaply than they can grow them themselves 
and to take advantage of an increased freedom to reap the 
rewards of efficiency and enterprise can afford, of course, to 
ignore such attempts by politicians to represent them as 
martyrs. But even the less enterprising sort, to whom the exist- 
ing guarantees of prices and markets sometimes give more pro- 
tection than they deserve, must feel that the Labour Party is 
going a little too far in its efforts to prove itself their true 
friend. Does any farmer honestly believe that the present 
Government is wilfully destroying his confidence? The 
Agriculture Act of 1947, which provided for guaranteed markets 
and assured prices, is still there and is not likely to be disturbed. 
The Minister of Agriculture has very recently gone out of 
his way to assure all farmers that the feather-bed is just as deep 
and just as soft as ever it was, and that the present Govern- 
ment has not the slightest intention of changing that. If the 
Opposition must find some excuse for lashing itself into a fury 
over the Government’s agricultural policy, why does it not 
concentrate its attention on improving the incentives to farmers 
to increase their efficiency ? 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


| i House of Commons this week has been asked to 
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look at too many things too quickly and the final 

impression is blurred. Some things have been examined 
with such concentration that others could be spared only a 
superficial glance. The loss of life and damage to property 
caused by the week-end gales and flooding have naturally 
absorbed a great deal of the energy of Government and of 
Members. One would have thought that the urgent need of 
the nation to combine all its forces to meet the emergency 
would have prevented an outbreak of party warfare at least 
until the emergency had passed. But on Tuesday, Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, acting as Leader of the Opposition in the absence 
through illness of Mr. Attlee, and Mr. Bevan could not resist 
the temptation to try to use the Government's handling of the 
disaster for party purposes. 

7” *” * 

The storms have been a terrible theme and their impact 
upon the House of Commons has been direct. Sir Walter 
Smiles, the Member for North Down, was drowned when the 
‘Princess Victoria’ sank off Larne at the week-end. The 
Speaker’s report of his death was the first business of the 
House on Monday. But though the flooding has been a 
national disaster it has not diverted for one moment the atten- 
tion of those Members who are fascinated by what they believe 
to be the iniquities of the new Republican Administration in 
the United States, and Formosa has been the second great 
issue before the House this week. Mr. Desmond Donnelly, the 
Labour Member for Pembroke, tried unsuccessfully to secure 
the adjournment of the House on Monday to discuss American 
policy towards Formosa. Mr. Eden made his short, but care- 
ful, statement on Tuesday, and the business of the House was 
rearranged to permit a debate on Far Eastern affairs to be held 
on Thursday. 

~ * * 

Neither the flood damage nor Formosa was part of the 
programme arranged for the House of Commons this week. 
The programme has indeed shrivelled day by day. On Mon- 
day, the Opposition’s attack on the Government’s agricultural 
policy gave Ministers a majority of fifty-five—scarcely a 
triumphant outcome of an Opposition motion of censure. 
Mr. George Brown, who wound up for Labour, tried to shout 
a little life into the debate, but was trapped by a Tory into 
describing the nationalisation of the land as “a sloppy, silly 
slogan.” Mr. Bevan was not on the Front Bench at the moment 
to hear these sacrilegious words. Nor was Sir Thomas Dugdale 
quite master of the debate. With three minutes of his speech 
to run, he turned to long-term policy. 

* * ~ 


Equally, the debate on the Commonwealth economic con- 
ference had lost some of its virtue before it opened on Tuesday. 
The House cannot spend itself on floods and Formosa and still 
be brimful of energy for an economic debate. Mr. Butler, Mr. 
Gaitskell, Mr. Harold Wilson and Mr. Eden all lacked the 
strength between them to raise the debate to the level it should 
have occupied. The one refreshment was the spectacle of Mr. 
Wilson sitting once again on Labour’s Front Bench next to 
Mr. Gaitskell in apparent amity, but few Labour Members were 
in the House to enjoy this demonstration of unity. 

* * * * 

Parliamentary reform has had to fight for a place in the minds 
of Members of Parliament. The House of Lords, with notable 
single-mindedness, gave Tuesday and Wednesday to a debate on 
the reform of the House of Lords, but the Government’s invi- 
tation to the other parties to join in a new conference on reform 
will have to be answered by the Commons. The Liberals, 
meanwhile, are concentrating on electoral reform. Mr. 
Churchill gave them over an hour of his time on Tuesday, and 
though he said an electoral Bill was impossible in this Parlia- 
ment he promised to consider the case for a fact-finding 


enquiry. 
4. F. B. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S POLICIES 


the State of the Union was an interesting mixture. So, 

apparently, was its reception. The Press of the United 
States is overwhelmingly Republican, and with few and not very 
notable exceptions it greeted the Message enthusiastically. 
Congress is not overwhelmingly Republican—the Republican 
majority is in fact narrow—and its enthusiasm by no means 
equalled that of the Press. That is not surprising. The Presi- 
dent is on many points clearly in advance of his supporters in 
Congress, if not of his supporters in the country. Proclamation 
of the ideal of “ the equality of rights of every race and colour 
and creed,” and announcement of the President’s intention to 
end segregation in the District of Columbia (in other words, 
Washington) and in the armed forces must have fallen bitterly on 
the ears of the Southern Democrats who voted for Eisenhower 
because they could not stomach Adlai Stevenson’s views on 
human rights. And while most or all Republicans no doubt wel- 
comed the decision not to renew the existing wage and price 
controls when they expire at the end of April, the invitation to 
amend the Taft-Hartley Act, so repugnant to the trade unions, 
drew very tepid applause from the Republican benches. The 
views of its joint-author have not been expressed. They prob- 
ably resemble those of Senator McCarran on the President's 
pointed vindication of the capacity of the executive to eliminate 
any disloyal elements among its employees without assis- 
tance in “ policing ” from another branch of the Government. 
And while no one would challenge the ideal of a balanced 
budget a considerable proportion of the President's followers 
are likely to contemplate with some disrelish the strain and 
sacrifice necessary for the attainment of that ideal. While, 
moreover, the President’s declaration on “a strong Federal 
programme in the field of resource development,” on the lines, 
no doubt, of the Tennessee Valley achievement, are wise and 
far-secing they are calculated to be no more congenial to the 
hard-baked Republican than his hopes for the development of 
social services; about all these things there is a damnable smack 
of Socialism. 

All this falls within the field of American domestic policy, 
and its importance is proportionate to the magnitude of the 
country involved. President Eisenhower has shown vision and 
resolve and considerable independence of mind. He may 
expect trouble from those of his own household. He has no 
doubt reckoned with that and not hesitated to risk the challenge. 
The well-informed Washington correspondent of The Times 
speaks “ of the gulf that separates the President from his party 
in Congress.” If that gulf does exist it has revealed itself early. 
A President can usually be sure of Congressional backing in his 
first Congressional term. It is after the election at the end of his 
second year that trouble may be expected. It looks as though 
it might come sooner than that this time. But on the broadest 
view of all the chief importance attaches to the President’s 
declarations on world affairs. These have repercussions far 
beyond the frontiers of the United States, and some of them are 
more disturbing than reassuring. Certain passages, on the need 
for more private American investment abroad, a review of dis- 
criminating immigration legislation and the simplification of 
Customs regulations and the encouragement of all measures 
designed to promote the free exchange of goods and services 
between friendly nations are unreservedly to be welcomed. But 
the President by no means confined himself to that. Perhaps 
inevitably, perhaps subconsciously, he very definitely assumed 
the rdle of the predominant partner in his references to Europe. 
What it virtually comes to is that Europe is to organise itself on 
the American model as the price of American financial support. 


Pie site or EISENHOWER’S Message to Congress on 


That is rather a crude paraphrase, but it does not misrepresent 
President Eisenhower’s more guarded and less summary state- 
ment of policy. He said, in effect, what most Republicans have 
been saying for a long time. 

The statement, it is true, began well. There must be genuine, 
continuous co-operation between the executive and branches 
of the Government, developed and directed in the spirit of true 
bipartisanship. That was more than President Truman could 
count on; his successor may or may not be more fortunate. 
The declaration that “the policy we embrace must be a 
coherent global policy. The freedom we cherish and defend in 
Europe and in the Americas is no different from the freedom 
that is imperilled in Asia” may mean something definite or 
nothing in particular, probably the latter. It is when the Presi- 
dent comes to Europe that his meaning becomes unmistakable. 
Like so many, possibly a majority, of his countrymen, he has 
never comprehended that the word-State means one thing in 
America and another in Europe. In Europe the State is 
broadly co-extensive with the nation; in America it is a relatively 
unimportant subdivision of the nation. Europe is credited with 
an obdurate and unpardonable malignity in refusing to take the 
obvious course and create as cohesive a union as was created 
when the thirteen States coalesced in 1787, and conditions were 
laid down which permitted the admission of new States, now 
35, soon to be 36, only on the same basis. It might have been 
thought that for the former commander of the N.A.T.O. forces 
N.A.T.O. would have been enough. It is by no means enough. 
Only a more closely integrated economic and political system, 
says the President, can provide the greatly increased economic 
strength needed to maintain both necessary military readiness 
and respectable living standards. He admits that the needed 
unity of Western Europe cannot be manufactured from without, 
but he suggests pointedly that movement in that direction would 
be evidence to the American people that their “ material sacri- 
fices in the cause of collective security ” were worth while, and 
that “ action along these lines can create an environment that 
will invite vital help from us.” This may mean nothing 
objectionable. It may simply be unhappily expressed. But there 
is an instinctive repugnance to what is sometimes called charity 
with tags on. It is to be hoped that President Eisenhower does 
not mean that. 

And then there is Formosa, and the President’s declared 
decision that “the Seventh Fleet be no longer employed to 
shield Communist China.” That is rather a strange way of 
describing President Truman’s decision to interpose the Fleet 
between Formosa and the mainland of China to prevent an out- 
break, or continuance, of civil war in that region, with the 
primary idea of protecting Formosa, not China. Now that 
policy is to be charged. President Eisenhower is, of course, 
fully entitled to change it. As Mr. Eden said on Tuesday, it is 
technically an American affair. One President interposed the 
Fleet, his successor withdraws it. But does he in fact withdraw 
it? It will no longer “ shield Communist China ” from attack 
by Formosa; will it shield Formosa from attack by Communist 
China? If it does it will mean exchanging an attitude of 
neutrality for an attitude of partisanship. It will be, even though 
it has little actual effect, a gesture hostile to Communist China. 
Why not, it may be asked, when Communist China is fighting 
against United States troops in Korea? The answer is clear. 
Any extension of hostilities at this critical moment and in this 
critical area is earnestly to be deprecated. And to “cease to 
shield ” a country is to lay it open to attack and to assume that 
an attack will be made. Mr. Eden took the only possible course 
in expressing his concern at the American action at the earliest 
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possible moment, and it is greatly to be regretted that President 
Eisenhower persisted in a decision in which he knew he could 
not carry his principal ally with him. There is no difference of 
opinion in this country on the Formosa question, except that 
the Opposition is even more emphatic regarding it than the 
Government. The Foreign Secretary has no doubt expressed 
himself plainly to Mr. Dulles during the latter’s visit to London 
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this week, That duty could safely be left to him, and he was 
fully justified in appealing to Labour Members to moderate 
their criticisms at a momeni when the American Secretary of 
State was visiting this country. But the President’s decision 
cannot fail to have an unfortunate effect on Anglo-Amer.can 
relations. It is not a happy initiation of his stewardship. 
Altogether the trumpet has yielded a slightly uncertain sound. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T would seem almost incredible that so terrible a disaster 
as the foundering of the * Princess Victoria.” with the loss of 
134 lives, actually in sight of land, should be overshadowed 
in less than twenty-four hours by the still more terrible series 
of disasters to lives and homes over half the east coast of 
England and the whole of the coast of Holland. Travellers 
by short sea-crossings, as between Dover and Calais or Larne 
and Stranraer, expect rough seas and grave discomfort on 
occasion, but the thought of actual danger is rarely present. 
If there have been precedents for such a loss I cannot recall 
them; but there have been few precedents for such weather. 
There will, of course, be an enquiry into the loss of the * Princess 
Victoria.” What it can bring to light is hard to see. Only two 
questions seem to suggest themselves. Should the captain 
have put back when the ship got beyond the shelter of land 
and encountered the full force of the gale ? And was the con- 
struction of the ship, with folding doors in the stern to facilitate 
the loading of cars, always a potential danger ? The answer 
to the second question may quite possibly dispose of the first. 
If the prime cause of the disaster was a defect in structure 
in design—for doors are obviously less likely to withstand 
abnormal seas than a solid hull—then the captain was clearly 
helpless. Once the doors had been smashed in and the car-deck 
inundated, the ship, driven lower into the water by the weight 
of water she had taken in, was less and less able to resist the 
waves which continually broke over her. I write w:th complete 
ignorance of such matters, but that at any rate is how one 
aspect of the dreadful affair strikes a landsman. 
* * * * 

Mr. Bevan, with all his defects, does not often lose 
sight of common decency as completely as he did in the 
discussion on the flood disaster in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday. Here was something almost unprecedented 
in English history, with a death-roll of over 250 mounting 
hourly as persons listed as missing were found in fact to be 
drowned—and Mr. Bevan’s part was to make a violent party 
attack on the Government for having issued a circular six 
months ago warning local authorities that in view of the steel 
shortage coast protection works would have, except in cases 
of urgency, to be slowed down. Mr. Morrison had already 
called attention to the circular in quite reasonable tones and 
the Home Secretary had answered him courteously. Mr. Bevan, 
as his manner is, imported a completely different tone into the 
discussion. The dead were lost sight of, party conflict was 
joined. The loud cheers which greeted the Speaker’s wise 
words: “I was anxious to prevent what is a great national 
disaster from becoming a party matter ” were evidence of how 
a great part of the House at any rate viewed the intervention. 
It is never safe to assume that Mr. Bevan has really touched 
bottom. 

* * * * 

There is always a certain satisfaction in a verdict given 
by the courts against the Crown, not by reason of any prejudice 
or antagonism against the Crown, but as a demonstration 
of the complete independence of the judiciary from the 
executive: we take that for granted in this country, but it is 
not always so everywhere. These remarks are occasioned by 
a case decided in the Court of Appeal last Monday, when the 
Lord Chief Justice and two other Justices decided that in the 
absence of specific evidence on the subject it could not be 
assumed that nylon was artificial silk. The Chester magistrates 
had dismissed a charge—brought by the Customs and Excise 
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against a gentleman with a foreign name—of removing 93 pairs 
of foreign-manufactured artificial-silk stockings from one place 
to another with intent to defraud Her Majesty of the duty 
thereon. But were the stockings artificial silk? They were 
marked “Knit of Dupont nylon,” and some of them “ Made 
in U.S.A.” Is nylon artificial silk ? The Lord Chief 
said he was not competent to pronounce on that, and no 
evidence had been called te prove that it is. So the finding went 
against Her Majesty’s Customs and Excise. (The fact that, 
though the Customs and Excise could not get duty on the 
stockings they could and did get purchase-tax, is a different 
issue.) 
* * * * 

It is not very clear how much satisfaction Liberals feel 
they got from their discussions with Mr. Churchill on electoral 
reform on Tuesday. It is fairly safe to predict that they will 
not get much electoral reform. The case for it, of course, 
is logical. The contrast between the number of Liberal votes 
cast in the country and the number of Liberal seats in the 
House of Commons is glaring. But this country has never 
prided itself on living by logic. And the fact is that the present 
system works well enough, and it is pretty certain that under 
P.R. or the single transferable vote or something similar it would 
work badly. We need stable Governments, and a Government 
can be stable with a safe majority of no more than eighteen 
or so. A system which produced a House of Commons in 
which no party possessed a clear majority, and bargaining and 
manoeuvres and temporary coalescences became necessary, 
would be thoroughly harmful. For that reason it is pretty 
certain that neither Conservatives nor Labour would favour the 
introduction of P.R.; Mr. Morrison has just declared against it. 
It is hard on the Liberals, but there it is. , 

* 


Cambridge is a good deal stirred by discussions on the 
creation of a third women’s college, or some temporary 
half-way house to that. The arguments in favour are strong. 
To limit the women to a total of five hundred undergraduates 
in a university of more than ten times that number looks 
inequitable. And no doubt a suitable site for a new college 
could be found. Could the necessary staff? That is not 
nearly so certain. And the necessary funds? That is more 
uncertain still. All the existing colleges, including Newnham 
and Girton, were founded by pious donors, not by public 
money, and the University Grants Committee makes grants 
to the University, not to individual colleges. The University, 
moreover, suffering as it is from overcrowded laboratories and 
lecture-rooms, cannot be expected to view any considerable 
new influx with enthusiasm. An alternative would be the 
creation of a non-collegiate system for women, like Fitzwilliam 
House, or the erection of a residential hostel, whose inmates 
would presumably become members of one of the two existing 
women’s colleges. But neither of those courses would give 
real satisfaction. There is no real strain of anti-feminism 
about the hesitations, but the discussions evoke interesting 
reminiscences of Henry Sidgwick’s efforts to get Newnham 
founded in the seventies. 

* * * a 

“The Tribune, an admirably edited paper, moderate in tone 
and intelligent in comment... .” 

The New Statesman. 

But it seems to be a paper of that name in Kenya; such 
qualities no doubt flower better there. JANUS. 
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The Federation Plan 


By VERNON BARTLETT 


FTER a month_of discussion in Carlton House Terrace 
the delegates to the Central African Conference have 
completed their plan for the federation of the two 

Rhodesias and Nyasaland. It is a better plan than earlier 
rumour and report had led one to expect. The rights of 
Africans to appeal to the British Government against proposed 
legislation which they consider unfair and discriminatory have 
not been lessened. What has happened is that the African 
Affairs Board, to which these rights were entrusted in the draft 
federal scheme published last May, will be transformed into 
a kind of standing Select Committee inside the new federal 
Parliament, instead of remaining an outside body whose inter- 
ventions would, ipso facto, have been looked upon as 
interferences. 

This modification, and others which are unknown at the 
time of writing, are expected to improve the scheme’s chances 
of acceptance by the electors of Southern Rhodesia when they 
take part in their referendum in the early spring. Since 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland depend upon the Colonial 
Office, the opinions of their inhabitants, white and black, are 
supposed to be expressed by members of the House of 
Commons, only a few of whom can have been within three 
thousand miles of these two territories. But the Government, 
which approves of the scheme, is sure of its majority in the 
House, and the Labour Government in its day was also in 
favour of federation; it therefore seems probable that some 
time during the present year federation will become an 
accomplished fact. 

But will it also become a success ? Why are the Africans 
north of the Zambesi so suspicious ? For the white man there 
may not be much difference between Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia; the difference for the African is very considerable, 
and not merely because Southern Rhodesia has the Union of 
South Africa as its neighbour. Both the Rhodesias were 
brought into the British Commonwealth by the initiative of South 
Africans; even though most of them, including Cecil Rhodes 
himself, had been born in the United Kingdom, they looked 
upon Africa as their home. But Southern Rhodesia was 
territory in which native risings against European infiltration 
and domination were put down by force; the white man came 
into Northern Rhodesia as the protector of the Barotse against 
the more vigorous Matabele. And one result of this is that the 
European north of the Zambesi .has interfered as little as 
possible with native laws and customs, whereas to the south 
of it he has tended to treat the Africans as conquered people 
who must adapt themselves to his ways. In doing so, he may 
have found it convenient on occasions to grant them better 
social conditions than in the less-developed Northern Rhodesia. 
But the difference of attitude is well known to the migrant 
African workers, and it would result in distrust of federation 
among the Northern Rhodesian and Nyasaland Africans, even 
if their leaders had not urged opposition to it. 

In view of this African opposition, which has proved much 
more general than the experts had expected, in view of the 
doubts of nearly half the members of the House of Commons, 
in view of our explicit pledges of protection when the British 
Government took over Barotseland and, later, the rest of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, should federation not be 
postponed until the Africans have been persuaded of its merits ? 
In 1949, when the first unofficial conference on federation was 
held at Victoria Falls, Dr. Nkrumah had not become the first 
black Prime Minister of a British African colony, the full 
implications of Dr. Malan’s apartheid had not been made clear, 
and some members of the Kikuyu had not shown how they 
could disorganise an old-established colony such as Kenya 
by a shocking abuse of the superstitions of their fellow- 
tribesmen. Is it not now too fate for the Europeans, who 
supply about three per cent. of the population, to impose 
federation on an ignorant or unwilling ninety-seven per cent ? 
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Will foreign capital be forthcoming on the scale anticipated 
by the supporters of federation if the financiers of London and 
New York fear developments comparable with those in Kenya ? 

Each of the three possible developments—rejection by the 
British Parliament, rejection by the electors of Southern 
Rhodesia, or postponement of the scheme—involves great risks. 
Were the British Government to take the initiative of rejection, 
in deference to African hostility and to doubts expressed in 
this country, the breach between the white men in the 
Rhodesias and those in the United Kingdom would become 
irreparable. Rightly or wrongly we in this country would 
be accused of hampering the economic development of the 
three territories and of encouraging the Africans against the 
Europeans. White settlers would reluctantly decide that Malan, 
better than Churchill, appreciated their difficulties. 

Rejection by the voters of Southern Rhodesia would at least 
spare us from that disaster. Some of them are reluctant to 
link their fate with one country, Nyasaland, which has no 
economic prospects and with another, Northern Rhodesia, 
which owes its present sensational prosperity almost entirely 
to the high world-price of copper. Others, of course, talk with 
alarm of the “ black north.” Should they get together and reject 
federation, the Colonial Office would be only indirectly involved 
and criticised. A fresh effort might then be made to convert 
the existing Central African Council from a peculiarly ineffec- 
tive body into one which had most of the power but none of 
the political surrender implied by the word “ federation.” 

Postponement, which sounds attractive to many of us over 
here, might be the most dangerous solution of the three. The 
relatively liberal government of Dr. Huggins in Southern 
Rhodesia would very probably be overthrown, and the 
extremists among the Africans north of the Zambesi would 
consider that they had achieved a smashing victory over the 
Europeans. All the difficulties in the way of federation would 
remain, and would indeed be accentuated by the delay. 

It is not, of course, true that political difficulties in a plural 
society lessen as the standard of living of the backward peoples 
is raised, for education increases resentment against the remain- 
ing inequalities and discrimination. The discovery that 
industrial development requires a skilled and educated African 
labour force is proving the greatest enemy of apartheid in South 
Africa. And for that reason the Africans as well as the 
Europeans in Central Africa might be expected to desire 
federation, for the supplies of foreign capital, which alone can 
raise the standard of living, will remain extremely inadequate 
unless there is some such scheme to appeal to the imagination 
of the men or international organisations with money to invest. 
Within the last few days details of the Kafue hydro-electric 
scheme have been published. This is a much smaller project 
than that of damming the Zambesi in the Kariba Gorge. Even 
so, it will cost more than £27,000,000, and in 1950 the total 
of new British investment in all parts of the world was only 
£16,000,000. Federation should stimulate the imagination of 
the investors; also it is difficult to see how even a revitalised 
Central African Council with no federal powers could apportion 
the costs of such a scheme and decide the needs of each 
territory for electric power. 

So one is led to enquire why and how strongly the African 
will oppose federation, if it becomes a fact. Some of the 
opposition is, I think, unrealistic. In Nyasaland there are more 
than 600 Africans to every European, and their leaders, 
inspired by developments in the Gold Coast, are understand- 
ably anxious to maintain their chances of self-government, 
however remote; those chances would go if there were federa- 
tion with Southern Rhodesia, where the Europeans are out- 
numbered by only thirteen to one. But their dream is pathetic 
in its improbability, and it should receive no encouragement. 
The Gold Coast is approaching self-government only because 
its immense exports can pay for large-scale African education, 
whereas Nyasaland has no mineral resources to speak of. Its 
most valuable export consists of young African workers who 
are attracted by the financial prospects of Johannesburg and 
the Copper Belt. 
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But other objections are much more valid. African leaders 
who were consulted about federation expressed their dislike 
of it, and their opinion has been overruled. Their suspicions 
must therefore be exceptionally keen. Whatever the safe- 
guards for them in the scheme, federation must gradually 
weaken the protective power of the Colonial Office. Many of 
the statements made by Southern Rhodesian enthusiasts for 
federation—including Sir Godfrey Huggins’ own unfortunate 
Press conference in London at the end of the conference—have 
very naturally increased African anxiety. And even within 
the last few weeks the white trade unions on the Copper Belt, 
in Northern Rhodesia, have sought to extend the ban on the 
employment of Africans in skilled jobs. That is not the way in 
which to make federation something better than a desperate 
and foredoomed effort by a white minority to retain its 
domination. 

It might perhaps have been better if federation had never 
been proposed. Since the scheme for it has been drafted, the 
least dangerous step seems to be to go ahead with it. But in 
order to facilitate its success British Governments, Labour and 
Conservative, have had to accept a lax interpretation of previous 
British pledges to protect the Africans. Statesmanship at times 
demands these difficult decisions between immediate and 
ultimate good. At least we have the right to hope that the 
Europeans in the two Rhodesias will make a compensating 
effort to be worthy of their great and new responsibilities. 


Little Old New Amsterdam 


By D. W. BROGAN 


HIS week New York is celebrating its third centenary, 

not indeed as a community, but as an incorporated 

municipality. As is right, stress is being laid on the 
Dutch origins of what was New Amsterdam, and the Prince of 
the (old) Netherlands is to be present in what was the capital 
of New Netherland. But, although I passed through New 
York a few weeks ago, I found no joyous spirit of celebration 
among the burgesses. Perhaps you can hardly expect New 
Yorkers—at any rate those who know something of the muni- 
cipal history of their city—to regard the anniversary of 
incorporation as anything to rejoice over. For, though New 
York has had good administrations from time to time, one or 
two of them being provided by Tammany mayors like Gaynor, 
it is easier to remember the Oakey Halls, the Jimmy Walkers 
and the Bill O’Dwyers than the Philip Hones and Seth Lows, 
perhaps even than the La Guardias. Virtue is seldom news, 
and even Fiorello La Guardia is more remembered for his 
eccentricities, his rashness of speech and his fondness for fires 
than for his permanent contributions to the good life of the 
second largest city in the world. 

Dutch origins have a high social value in New York. De 
Peysters, Van Rensselaers, Stuyvesants, Roosevelts are the 
equivalente of the dynasties of the “ noble faubourg,” but the 
Vanderbilts, though indubitably Dutch, are not members of 
the old so-called “ patroon” aristocracy. (Neither were the 
Roosevelts in origin, but they were admitted to it a long time 
ago.) Yet, when its origin is considered, there is very little Dutch 
influence or memory left in New York. There is a Dutch 
colony, but you are more likely to hear Dutch in Michigan or 
Iowa than in New Netherland or New Amsterdam. Indeed, 
apart from hotel names like the Brevoort, and that dreary 
thoroughfare Amsterdam Avenue, up in the far end of the 
island, New York does little to recall its Dutch founders. 
Strictly speaking its founders were French-speaking Walloons, 
but they were as quickly absorbed in the later Dutch population 
as the Jouberts and Malans were in the Dutch population of 
the Cape. The name that does dominate New York, as far as 
any does, is the German name of Astor, as is natural where 
Astors played the réle of the Russells in Bloomsbury. 

Of course this was not true of New York a century ago. 
Dutch was still spoken in the state capital, Albany. It was 
still spoken by that rising man, Commodore_Vanderbilt. Old 
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Dutch “Knickerbocker” families like the Roosevelts still 
taught their children Dutch prayers and considered themselves, 
automatically, members of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
Now most Knickerbocker families are “ Protestant episcopal.” 
But some had already moved over to that more fashionable 
denomination under royal rule and in the first years of the new 
republic. One reason the Dutch influence was, in the long run, 
so small, was the curiously un-Dutch indifference to education. 
New Netherland had bad and few schools and never had a 
college. Not until the days of George III was that sound 
Anglican institution, King’s College (now Columbia University), 
founded. And, although there is in existence one good school 
claiming descent from New Amsterdam days, Dutch influence 
in the intellectual life of New York was never marked. 

Nor is it marked in other ways. A few words have been 
contributed to the American language, “ stoop,” “ boss ” among 
them, and perhaps the present extravagant cult of St. Nicholas 
owes something to Holland as well as to advertising. When 
New York was little and young it was, of course, Dutch in 
appearance as were Batavia and Willemstad. But the site was 
and is against any maintenance of Dutch building styles. The 
rocky island of Manhattan, with its great tidal rivers, with the 
noble bluffs of the Palisades across the river and the highly 
undulating surfaces of the island itself, was as nearly unlike the 
site of Rotterdam or Amsterdam as is San Francisco. Even 
before the jamming of the island created the need for sky- 
scrapers, the New York skyline was very different from the 


‘Dutch. For Manhattan is not only less flat than it now looks— 


the island tilts upwards the whole way to the Harlem River— 
but it is a lot flatter than it was. It was planed away by 
town-planners and real-estate speculators as Paris was under 
Baron Haussmann. 

Nor do the attendant cities and towns recall their Dutch 
origin. I have paid only one visit to Brooklyn (once Breukelen), 
but I have seen its “ fine, noble prospects ” often enough from 
Manhattan. It doesn’t recall any part of the Netherlands that 
I know, and I know most. Nor do the crowded Negro and 
Porto Rican slums of Harlem recall the grave beauty of Frans 
Hal’s Haarlem, nor Hoboken Antwerp’s satellite. In fact, 
New Amsterdam today recalls nothing except itself; there is a 
remote resemblance to the other intrinsically great American 
city, San Francisco, but that is all. 

New York (or New Amsterdam) is a thing in itself. And it 
is not only a matter of skyscrapers. Other American urban 
aggregates have skyscrapers. Minneapolis has them; Chicago 
has them; Beaumont, Texas, has them. But they don’t have the 
site in which they are natural; they don’t have the rivers or the 
bay. You can’t get in any American cities known to me (except 
San Francisco and, not quite so certainly, Seattle) a view like 
that a friend of mine has from his office windows on the fifty- 
first floor of 40 Wall Street, which is the home of that great New 
York institution “ the Bank of the Manhattan Company.” (The 
title recalls that of the “ British Linen Company Bank ”; the 
bank was originally an adjunct to the company.) 

And, anyway, if the other cities have the skyscrapers, they 
haven’t got the bridges (again excepting San Francisco). For 
the bridges, from the first and in some ways still the most 
magnificent that brought Manhattan and Brooklyn together 
(it should be the other way round, for Brooklyn is connected 
with Manhattan, not Manhattan with Brooklyn), to the George 
Washington bridge across the Hudson and the astounding Pulaski 
Skyway that carries the traveller over the dreary marshes of New 
Jersey and gives him perhaps the most magnificent view of the 
topless towers of Manhattan—the bridges are more dreamlike 
and incredible than the Empire State Building or the new glass 
home of Unilevers. They are not any more astounding than the 
United Nations buildings, but it is right to distinguish dreams 
from nightmares. 

Yet as I think of New York, even of its older and more 
romantic regions like Sullivan Street in the Village, its areas 
of decayed gentility like East Thirty-Ninth Street, the splen- 
dours of Park Avenue, the luxury of the streets “ east of the 
Park,” my heart doesn’t leap up. It’s an old American gibe that 
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New York is a fine place to visit but not to live in. When T was 
young and didn’t need sleep and rather liked noise, I used to 
laugh at this as a piece of provincial spite. I now agree with 
it (pace, pace Alistair Cooke). For New York has everything 
but charm. It gives you, as the song says, “ every kind of feel- 
ing but a feeling of relief.” In short, I'd rather live on the 
Leidschegracht than in the East Nineties. For, to be frank, I 
prefer old Amsterdam to new. 


Refugees for Ever? 


By BARBARA CASTLE, M.P. 


E drove from Jericho in sunshine which was hot for 

January even in the Middle East, and the camp, which 

lay two miles away, looked shabby against the sand- 
hills. Our Lebanese host, who had brought six of us two 
thousand miles from the House of Commons to study the pas- 
sions and grievances of the Arab world, had been pitiless in 
his emphasis on the refugee problem. Under his guidance— 
and, at certain moments, his protection—-we had already toured 
refugee-camps in Beirut and Tripoli, but here in Jericho we 
were temporarily alone, and, as we drove through the gates of 
the camp into the tattered crowd idling in the compound, we 
were suddenly a little uncertain of our western immunity. 

The mood of the refugees was difficult to gauge. They 
massed as near as they could to stare at us, but always fell back 
in silence to let us pass through on our tour. In the Jericho 
camp the United Nations Relief and Works Agency has pro- 
vided better communal services for the 77,619 inhabitants than 
we had seen in the Lebanese camps, and yet these services are 
obviously inadequate. There was a school of sorts, and a make- 
shift little workshop where a handful of the refugees could be 
taught to make their own shoes and rough pieces of furniture; 
a clinic where one doctor strove single-handed to care for the 
sick. In the canteen, where the schoolchildren and_ sickly 
babies receive a meal a day, the excitable manageress pulled 
over the mothers to me so that I could see how weak and 
under-sized their babies were. The meal she gave them, she 
explained, was good as far as it went but not enough to build 
them to normal strength again. Without it the rations would 
only be enough for slow starvation. | 

Out in the sun again, we toured the hovels in which the 
refugees live—one-roomed huts made of straw mats, tents or 
mud buildings. As we crossed the compound again, a babel 
broke out behind us. A tall gaunt Arab with the bearing and 
beard of a prophet was following us, shaking his staff in the 
air and pouring out a passion of Arabic anger on our uncom- 
prehending heads. “He is the leader of the refugees,” the 
commandant explained. “ He wants to talk to you about their 
grievances.” 

On the verandah of the camp office, among the sunshine and 
the dust, we listened again to the refugees’ lament which nags 
like a toothache throughout Jordan, Syria, Lebanon and Iraq. 
Towering above us the elderly leader spoke with a passion 
which never Jost dignity. It was a familiar theme. Britain and 
America were responsible for creating the problem of the 
refugees; they had not only carved the State of Israel out of 
Arab land but had allowed the Jews to violate with impunity 
the United Nations’ resolutions fixing Isracl’s boundaries. As 
a result thousands of Palestinian Arabs, many of them in that 
very camp, had lost land, homes, livelihood, everything. The 
Arabs had helped Britain in the First World War, and what 
had been their reward ? Betrayal to Israel and slow death for 
a million of them in refugee camps. They didn’t-want charity; 
they didn’t want compensation. They demanded one thing 
only—to return to their homes. 

On our courteous but non-committal reply the whole temper 
changed, and the meeting ended in rounds of handshakes and 
salaams. We left the camp unmolested but with a painful sense 
of the size of the problem. It is not merely that, of the million 
refugees who left Palestine four years ago, some 880,000 are 
still scattered in camps across the face of the Arab world 
(104,000 in Lebanon, 84,000 in Syria, nearly 500,000 in Jordan 
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and over 200,000 in Gaza). It is not merely that the miserable 
conditions of the refugees and their sense of hopelessness 
involve great human suffering. The problem is primarily a 
political one. 

The refugee-camps are the shop-window of Arab grievances, 
and many Arab politicians want to keep them so. As one 
extremist among many put it to us: “I do not want to see the 
refugees re-settled. I want them to remain in the camps as a 
symbol of the cruel injustice inflicted by the West on the Arab 
world.” There are those, too, who hint darkly that they are 
merely biding their time for the “second round” against 
Israel, and those who declare wildly that 40,000,000 Arabs 
cannot remain forever weak, that somehow they will become 
strong and united, that, if Britain denies them arms, they can 
seek arms elsewhere, and that one day they will sweep Israel 
into the sea. 

It would be a mistake, of course, to overestimate the sig- 
nificance of such talk, just as it was a mistake to overestimate 
Arab threats against Israel in 1947. The Arabs are too poor, 
too divided and too undisciplined to implement them. But it 
would be unwise to ignore the mood behind the talk, a mood 
which is genuine and widespread enough, arising not merely 
from hatred but from fear of Israel. Such a mood inevitably 
conditions all Arab politics. As Muzahim Pachachi, elder 
statesman and former Prime Minister of Iraq, put it, “ No Arab 
statesman could wajve Arab rights in relation to Palestine with- 
out losing his job.” The heat must be kept turned on and the 
refugee problem brought into every discussion of Arab-Western 
relationships, not least defence. “ You chose the worst moment 
to offer a Middle Eastern defence pact to Egypt,” Colonel 
Sheskekly told us in Syria. “Until the rights of our refugees 
to return to their homes is admitted, General Neguib has no 
other alternative but to turn it down flatly.” 

What then can be done about the refugee problem ? Anglo- 
Arab relationships have taken a turn for the worse since Britain 
backed what the Arabs consider a pro-Israel resolution at the 
last General Assembly. To them it was a slap in the face for 
Britain, America and thirty other delegates to vote in committee 
for a resolution calling on the two parties to the dispute to 
enter into direct negotiations to try to reach a settlement. The 
resentment has not been mitigated in any way by the fact that 
the resolution failed to get the necessary two-thirds majority 
in the plenary session. Britain under the leadership of Mr. 
Churchill is considered to be irretrievably in the American 
Zionist camp, and there are many Arab voices to be heard 
mourning Mr. Bevin. 

It was inevitable that the Arab demands at the Assembly 


should be resisted by the Western nations as unrealistic and - 


unrealisable. Arab insistence that there can be no peace-talks 
with Israe] until all previous United Nations resolutions are 
carried out, including the 1947 partition resolution demarcating 
the boundaries of the two States, was countered by the Israeli 
delegate with the retort that, far from accepting the partition 
plan, the Arab States had resisted it with violence. As for the 
refugees’ right to repatriation, the clamour to return home is, 
on the part of many refugees at any rate, merely one aspe-t of 
the clamour for a “ second round.” In practice few Arabs would 
want to go back to Israeli territory. To Arabs in such a frame 
of mind Israel's offer to discuss compensation, and her agree- 
ment to release £1,000,000 of blocked refugee accounts, merely 
infuriate because they blunt the edge of the deeper grievance 
and the wider demand. 

How then to bridge the emotional gap and restore the confi- 
dence in the West of States possessed by irrational fears and 
longings ? Time will obviously help to do it. but only if the 
time is used to tackle the economic problem of the refugees in 
a much bolder and more constructive way. From its ince>:ion 
in May, 1950, the United Nations Relief and Works Ageacy 
for Palestine Refugees has been struggling to keep the refugees 
alive with inadequate and declining financial support. Economic 
conditions in the areas where the refugees are concentrated 
are at present too bad to enable more than a few of them to be 
assimilated. In the Lebanon, for example, they are forbidden 
to work because local unemployment is already so high. The 
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refugee problem must be tackled as part of a general programme 
of economic aid to the Arab countries. 

A change in the right direction was made at the beginning 
of last year when the Assembly approved a $250 million pro- 
gramme to help the refugees towards self-support. Under the 
programme the refugees are being offered occupational training 
and loans to enable them to set up small enterprises. The 
countries in which they live are being offered help in providing 
the refugees with houses, in establishing new rural communi- 
ties and in making agricultural improvements which would 
enable the refugees to work on the land. But even this does 
not go deep enough. 

What is needed is a fundamental attack on the economic 
backwardness of these areas, and the Arab Development Society 
in the Jordan Valley has pointed the way. Under the leader- 
ship of a great Palestinian, Musa Alamis, this charitable society 
has refused to accept the view of the experts that there is no 
habitable land left in Jordan and, by its success in finding water, 
is slowly converting U.N.R.W.A. and the Point Four experts 
to the possibility of developing the Jordan Valley for economic 
cultivation on a big scale. The cost? Less per head than mere 
relief, Musa Alamis told us. 

The society has submitted a memorandum to the United 
Nations outlining ways in which half-a-million refugees can be 
settled in the present boundaries of Arab Palestine without 
injury to the existing inhabitants. The society has received 
the blessing of the Arab League, and Iraq has already made 
a small contribution ‘to its work. It looks longingly to the 
United Nations and the Western Powers for greater support. 
If they were to give it, a real beginning might at last be made in 
removing one source of Arab bitterness. 


Prisons Without Bars 
By R. DUNCAN FAIRN* 


UST before the last war the Governor of a Borstal institu- 
tion astonished the lads in his charge by telling them that, 
instead of being marched in fours to their places of work, 
they would in future be expected to get themselves there, 

and that it was up to them to report punctually. The great 
majority reported punctually. Commenting on the change, 
the Governor said: “It is an odd thing that we have not 
thought of this before. For years we have been trying to teach 
these lads to be punctual, but we have never given them the 
chance to be late.” One of the rules for the government of prisons 
states that “the purposes of training and treatment of con- 
victed prisoners shall be to establish in them the will to live 
a good and useful life on discharge, and to fit them to do so.” 
Establishing the will is clearly connected with choice and 
chance. To attempt to train men and women for the life of 
responsible, free citizenship without giving them the experience 
of choice is about as futile as to try to learn to ride a bicycle 
by correspondence. 

Such elementary common-sense lies behind the story of the 
development of open prisons in this country, on which the 
late Sir Alexander Paterson wrote an article in these columns 
a few years ago. These prisons are now an integral part of 
the English prison system; a beginning is about to be made 
in Scotland; and for many years prison-camps have been 
accepted in the United States, in some of the Commonwealth 
countries and Colonies, and on the Continent. They are 
recommended for all prisoners with “the personal ability to 
benefit from the open system” by the appropriate body in 
the United Nations Organisation, the successor to the former 
International Penal and Penitentiary Congress. 

What is the English story? It began in Borstal in 1930, 
when a party of lads trekked across country from their closed 
institution with its locked doors and walls to the village of 
Lowdham in Nottinghamshire, where they went under canvas 
and began to build the first open Borstal in this country, 
Lowdham Grange. Six years later, on May 27th, 1936, for 
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the first time in English history a group of adult men prisoners 
slept in a prison without bars. The site was a woodland, a 
few miles outside Wakefield, with a village and farmhouses 
nearby, and a public right of way on the margin of the camp. 
Living in huts, selected prisoners from Wakefield prison have 
for the past seventeen years been engaged in converting scrub 
into fertile arable land; they have raised pigs, poultry, small 
fruit and root crops, and have made possible, by their generally 
high standard of conduct and work, the rest of the story as 
it has now unfolded. 

What strikes the visitor to New Hall Camp? As a con- 
trast to the conventional walled prison perhaps the negatives 
come first. He will hear no clanging of cell-doors; there are 
no bars or locks (except that on the egg-store) and very few 
prison officers. The dormitory huts and recreation-rooms are 
adequately but simply furnished, but, however delightful the 
camp is On a spring morning, men must live and work there 
through the snow, wet and cold of a West Riding winter. If 
he has time to look beyond these first impressions, the visitor 
will discover an absence of the strains and tensions which are 
almost inevitable in the ordinary prison; a friendly courtesy 
on the part of the prisoners and an immense pride in their 
pigs, their kitchen and the shining cleanliness of their hut 
interiors; and, if he stays during the evening to a discussion 
on, say, racial problems, he will find a wealth of experience 
and degree of objectivity that would challenge a good W.E.A. 
class. 

So matters stood in 1939. The exigencies of war forced 
the Prison Commissioners to convert, almost overnight, Lowd- 
ham Grange into an open prison for men from Wakefield whose 
room there was wanted by others. Many of these men had 
not been considered “ camp-worthy,” but, fortunately, Lowd- 
ham Grange Prison was as successful as New Hall Camp. That 
experiment, joined with the experience gained from sending 
out parties of first and other offenders daily from local prisons 
to work on farms, suggested that much greater use could be 
made of camps as soon as ways could be found of providing 
them. The next step came as the result of the devastation 
caused by an explosion in an underground bomb-store near 
Uttoxeter. In co-operation with the Air Ministry, who assumed 
responsibility for the land, a small camp was established at 
Draycott as a satellite to Stafford Prison. From this base camp 
prisoners began the work of restoring the area and of bringing 
the land back into good heart. Their work continues and has 
won high praise. 

The ending of the war allowed the Prison Commissioners 
to write what is perhaps the boldest chapter in the story. An 
American army hospital in Gloucestershire was empty. To it 
were transferred the long-term first offenders previously housed 
in Camp Hill Prison on the Isle of Wight. So Leyhill Prison 
began. Today it houses 300 men with sentences ranging from 
three years to life-imprisoment. Some have been guilty of 
murder and of other grave crimes. The prison has its own 
industrial workshops—tailoring, printing, and boot- and shoe- 
making—there are training classes in bricklaying, wood-machin- 
ing, painting and decorating and boot-and shoe-making, and 
some of the prisoners go out daily on bicycles, unsupervised, 
to work on local farms. An enterprising educational programme 
is supported by the Gloucestershire Education Committee and 
the University of Bristol; the prison has its own orchestra and 
band; the men stage and sometimes write their own plays for 
production in the prison theatre, and they bring out their own 
magazine. 

Other open prisons have followed, to some extent compelled 
by the growing pressure on cellular accommodation. Another 
American army hospital was used to house 300 men at 
Sudbury, near the small camp at Draycott already mentioned. 
This regional training prison, and the similar but somewhat 
smaller prison at Falfield, the large mansion adjoining Leyhill, 
include in their population a significant minority, but not 
exceeding forty per cent., of. prisoners who have been in prison 
before or have been sentenced to corrective training but who 
show themselves fit for open conditions. Up to a hundred 
men, selected from Maidstone Prison in-the same kind of 
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mixture, live in huts round an old farmhouse near Aldington 
on Romney Marsh, and work for farmers on the Marsh. At 
Haldon a satellite camp to Exeter Prison has for some years 
done work for the Forestry Commission. One of the most 
interesting ventures is that at Eastchurch in the Isle of Sheppey, 
the site of Britain’s first aerodrome. This aerodrome was taken 
over to house some 350 short-term first offenders and civil 
prisoners (debtors) from the London and southern prisons, to 
relieve pressure on accommodation. Despite the high velocity 
of circulation consequent upon the short sentences, Eastchurch 
has become a first-rate training prison, hundreds of acres of 
arable land have been added to the nation’s resources, and it 
has developed a varied programme of education and social 
training. 

For women the first open prison was established in 
a large house, Askham Grange, near York, in 1947, and the 
second has just been opened at Hill Hall in Essex. At the 
time of writing the Prison Commissioners are attempting to 
acquire five other camps in different parts of the country, so 
that all prisoners suitable for, and capable of profiting from, open 
conditions may be so housed. All the open prisons have some 
features in common, however they may differ in the type of 
prisoner received, the work done or the premises provided. 
At them all life is strenuous. Work is plentiful: weather con- 
ditions often challenge the spirits of even the hardiest pioneers, 
and the standard of discipline demanded is very high. Some 
attempt was made earlier to catch the spirit of New Hall Camp, 
and broadly speaking that same spirit is to be found in the 
others.. It derives from the existence of a real sense of com- 
munity based on self-respect and trust between prisoners and 
staff-governors, assistant governors, officers, teachers and tech- 
nical instructors. Selection of the prisoners is made by the 
review-boards at local prisons, but transfer to Leyhill is 
controlled by the Prison Commissioners, and is generally made 
only after the prisoner has passed through the Central Prison 
at Wakefield where careful reports have been made about him. 
It will be obvious that the success or failure of the camps turns 
on the process of informed selection. Prisoners guilty of violent 
or sexual crimes, or with nomadic habits, are excluded 
from such camps as Eastchurch, and any prisoner who mis- 
behaves or shows himself in any way unfitted for the corporate 
life of a camp with its mutual obligations is immediately trans- 
ferred to a walled and barred prison. 

Despite strong opposition at the outset in nearly every place 
where an open camp has been mooted, it is satisfactory to be 
able to say that in every case the most friendly links have 
been forged with the immediate neighbourhood. The village 
church at Sudbury in Derbyshire for years welcomed prisoners 
to its morning service; at Aldingtom a -request was made for 
one of the men to play in the village football-team; and at 
Eastchurch the Governor was asked to choose “ Miss East- 
church” at the summer féte. Cricket and football matches 
are played with neighbouring teams, although no away matches, 
not altogether unnaturally, are permitted. 

The developments described have been possible because 
fortunately the number of escapes from open prisons has been 
small and serious incidents following escapes smaller, still. 
From one of the larger prisons there has been only one escape 
in two years. Over eighty per cent. of the prisoners who come 
to prison on conviction for the first time do not come back. 
That proud record remains despite the acute difficulties of 
accommodation through which the prison-service in this country 
is at present going. Towards the maintenance of that achieve- 
ment the open prison has played no small part. 


Sunday 


Down the avenue des Gobelins between the trees 
A marble statue leads me by the hand 
Today it is Sunday all the cinemas overflow 
The birds sit high in the branches and watch the mortals go 
The statue kisses me but no one sees 
Only a small blind boy who points at where we stand, 
JACQUES PREVERT, translated by MARGARET CROSLAND. 
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At Sixty-five 
By D. C. SOMERVELL 


HERE are a great many posts from which the occupant 

is compulsorily retired at sixty-five, and it occurred to 

me to wonder how things would have gone if the rule 
had been applied to Prime Ministers. Would it have been, as 
they say, “a good thing” ? Surely such an enquiry is suffici- 
ently useless to be worth exploring. So let us assemble a few 
facts. 

Palmerston would have reached his limit in 1849. We should 
have enjoyed his first and best eleven years at the Foreign 
Oifice, but missed Don Pacifico and all his premierships. Glad- 
stone would have gone at the end of 1874, after his first and 
most productive premiership. He would have gone, ia fact, 
just when he went—for the first time; only he would not have 
come back on the Midlothian campaign. We should not have 
known the G.O.M. who wrestled with Parnell and “ murdered ” 
Gordon and introduced Home Rule Bills. The application of 
the rule to these two statesmen would have spared Queen 
Victoria a great deal of vexation. 

Salisbury would have gone in 1895. We should have missed 
his last premiership, but we should have retained the best of 
him. He was never as old as his beard suggested. We have 
not decided whether the rule is to apply to all Cabinet offices. 
Balfour’s premiership would have been unaffected, but the axe 
would have fallen on him in 1913, and if it applied to all 
Cabinet posts we should not have had a Balfour Declaration 
establishing a National Home for the Jews. C.-B. would never 
have been a Prime Minister, nor Neville Chamberlain. Asquith, 
who fell finally from power at the age of sixty-four, and Lloyd- 
George, who suffered the same fate at fifty-nine, would have 
been unaffected. Baldwin would have retired to his books 
and his pigs in 1931, and thereby spared himself a deal of worry, 
poor man. Churchill would have been due to go in 1939, and 
that does not seem so good; but in war-time most sixty-fivers 
were asked to stay on, so we may agree to keep him till 1945, 
He would obviously have gone then. Eden would have taken 
over the leadership for the general election, and in his opening 
broadcast he would probably not have accused the Labour 
Party of intending to set up a Gestapo, and so perhaps. . . 
and perhaps... . 

When we go back behind Palmerston we find that Peel would 
have been unaffected. He was only sixty-two when he died. 
Indeed, there is scarcely a single Prime Minister before Palmer- 
ston, except Grey, who would have suffered (or benefited) by 
the rule. Walpole would have been docked of one of his 
twenty-one years. Well, would it have been “a good thing ” ? 
It is rather hard to say, but history would have missed a lot of 
fun. The aged Palmerston, the aged Gladstone, the aged 
Churchill, “ those dreadful old men” as Queen Victoria called 
two of them—one may think this or that of them, but as actors 
on the stage of history they gave wonderful performances. 

Shall we venture still higher and assume the application of 
the principle to the wearer of the crown ? Every single sovereign 
from George I to George V would have been affected. Under 
the retirement system the dates of our kings and queens would 
have run: George I, 1714-25; George II, 1725-48; Frederick I, 
1748-51; George III, 1751-1803; George IV, 1803-27; 
William IV, 1827-30; Victoria, 1830-84; Edward VII, 1884- 
1906; George V, 1906-30. I have written Frederick I because, 
I thought there would be a Frederick II in 1827, but I found 
he “ missed the bus,” as Neville Chamberlain might have said, 
by seven months. 

When we go back behind the Georges we find very few 
affected by the retirement rule. Eijizabeth would have lost her 
last five unhappy years, and would have been spared the Essex 
affair. Otherwise I doubt if there would have been any retire- 
ments except perhaps Edwards I and III. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 1}d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) 1d. 
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The Sorcerer’s Apprentice 
By PETER BLOCKEY (University of Edinburgh) 


HE bread-and-butter machine stood at the far end of the 

long counter, against the wall, on a large table of its own, 

and periodically discharged its functions under the 
capable hands of the assistant supervisor. This much was to be 
observed from the hot-plate, where I usually worked, and 
some weeks were to pass before I finally became more closely 
acquainted with it. 

The reasons for my being in the canteen at all are, of course, 
adequately summed up in the words “ vacation work.” In 
fact, so integral a part of student life has vacation work become 
that one may no longer expect even the freshmen to express 
incredulous amusement when assured, for example, that such- 
and-such has been earning fabulous amounts at some outlandish 
occupation. And so well organised is it that one would be hard 
put to it to discover a holiday-task which could startle the 
most maidenly aunt, let alone the familiars of the common- 
room. The hold which national economy exercises upon us is 
now so well recognised by employers and exchanges that they 
are not merely ready to meet us with neatly organised lists of 
openings, rates of pay, dates, deductions and divers directives, 
but are able to face us weeks in advance with firmly-stated 
needs. 

For the individual himself the uneasy anticipation of each 
new job is still tempered by a dash of the exhilaration which 
will always accompany the student leaving the arms of his 
Alma Mater, even as it must have accompanied Adam, when, 
over-burdened with knowledge of a quite impractical nature, 
he quitted the portals of Paradise to eat bread in the sweat of 
his brow. Thus to me, a provincial, a fresh facet of London 
life was revealed when I found that casual labour is so 
thoroughly canalised and regulated, and it was with delight 
almost that I found myself, desperately short of money, one of 
a heterogeneous crew lined up outside the back door of the 
Loamshire Hotel at nine o’clock one crystal winter morning. 
This was not without a preliminary skirmish with the door- 
keeper, which provided me during the long wait that followed 
with food for reflection on the constancy of that gentleman’s 
characteristics wherever he may be found. 

But in due course “temporaries” were sorted from “casuals” 
and the staff engager’s interview completed—a lightning assess- 
ment of character here, surely to be seen only in the man born 
and bred a big-city dweller. Thence to the canteen manageress, 
and, once taken on as counter-hand, on to the staff medical 
department. More waiting and more character-study, this time 
starched and aseptic—starched apron, starched manners; 
aseptic atmosphere, aseptic approach. 

And, at last, work. Sweep and mop the floor; stamp the meal 
card of each waitress coming in—for this was the female can- 
teen. Gradually, over the days, one realised that there was 
more to the job than one had at first supposed, and it was 
possible to piece together the different levels of operation. In 
institufions of this size it is never possible to predict how and to 
what extent local taboos will apply. One desirable field of 
activity was certainly denied the humble standing of the tem- 
porary workers. That was the operation of the bread-and- 
butter machine. My hour was to come, however. 

After some weeks I was put on duty at seven each morning. 
As I lived alone, without an alarm-clock, it was a gamble 
whether I made it, but on the first day I was only ten minutes 
late, and discovered the canteen pleasantly quiet. Lack of 
work in such establishments is no excuse for idleness, and in 
no time at all I had been whisked off and put to work the 
machine. This was my first intimate acquaintance with it, and 
at close quarters it made a quite frightening impression. It 
consisted of a long rack to hold a_ four-pound loaf, 
and a knife-edged wheel fully two feet in diameter, which 
revolved exactly after the fashion of a bacon-slicer. It possessed 
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a massive fly-wheel and a switch housing large enough for a 
tube train, and was evidently of great age. 

It was the work of moments to insert a loaf and press the 
appropriate green button. Slowly, slowly, the menacing disc 
began to turn. At length one slice of buttered bread fell away, 
and soon another, then another, till, the machine at last in 
full production, a stream of buttered slices showered down a 
small metal chute. Almost before there was time to stack these 
neatly on a waiting tray, the loaf was done, and a quick leap 
to the red button brought the whole noisy monster to a halt 
as laboured and majestic as its start had been. A second loaf, 
inserted at leisure, followed the first; then a third; and a fourth. 
I luxuriated. This was a welcome change indeed from the usual 
weariness of pacing a hard floor in the hot and strident neigh- 
bourhood of the dish-washer, an automaton even more mon- 
strous than the bread-cutter. 

But it.was soon eight o’clock, and a white-clad figure 
appeared at my elbow. Apparently the rest of the staff were 
now on duty. Affected preoccupation proved quite unneces- 
sary, for, far from being discharged, I was relieved of the 
burden of recharging the rack as it became empty. But now the 
lifeless but all too animated slave began to assume an inexor- 
able aspect. The red button no longer came into use between 
loaves. Recharging was done on the move, as it were, with 
an expertise and efficiency bred of long years in the trade. Soon, 
very soon, all question of stacking was gone. The stream of 
slices became a spate and the spate a flood. Matters were 
complicated by the fact that the rack did not bear the butt-end 
of a loaf flush with the cutting edge. Further, the buttering 
part of the assembly could not discriminate between the sides 
of a crust, and plastered the first cut of a new loaf thickly 
with grease on the wrong side. Even worse, it was upset by the 
transition from a stumpy remnant of bread to a full yard’s 
length, and at such times would deliver great irregular wads of 
butter mingled with misshapen masses of crust hacked out from 
the old and new ends. 

The pile of slices mounted, some cut and spread to perfection, 
some a useless mixture of carbohydrate and fat. It mounted 
to the blade itself, and the nimblest movements of my fingers 
could do no more than keep the top of the pile clear, for there 
was by now constant danger of blockage at the business end of 
the apparatus. Unconcernedly at the other end the supply of 
ammunition was kept up. 

At the height of the flood my chance came. I managed to 
convey above the din that buttering had given out. Only dry 
bread issued forth. Eyes and ears together had to be strained 
to catch the reply. “Quite right. We need some dry for the 
soup.” What had begun as an idle privilege had ended as a 
nightmare. I remember vaguely trying to stack, to sort and 
to relieve jams all at once, and two or three times being 
managerially reproved for failing in the last of these tasks. 

I never cut bread again during my stay there, and I know 
this: if ever again I take the easy descent into the hot, noisy, 
Avernine bowels of that hotel, and if my designation is still 
“ counter-hand,” then counter-hand I shall assuredly remain. 





The Spectator, February 5th, 1853 
ALLSOPP’S PALE OR BITTER ALE 


The unanimous opinion of the most eminent scientific and Medical 
Men of the day, of Baron Liebig, Messrs. Graham, Hofmann, Muspratt, 
Watson, Budd, Marshall Hall, Travers, Fergusson, Rowe, Vivian, 
Heygate, Leman, Arnold, Evans, Formby, Petrie, Macrorie, Vose, 
Tufnell, Hunter, Davies, Jones, Senior, Maclaren, Macaulay, Gray, 
Teevan, Hill, Hayward, Harrison, Pepper, Inman, Sir Charles Clarke, 
the Sanitary Commissioner of the Lancet, &c., &c., (many of them after 
careful analyses, and all of them after long experience,) having been 
pronounced in favour of the healthful and invigorating qualities, as 
well as the highly dietetic properties of their Pale and Bitter Ales, 
Messrs. Allsopp and Sons do not feel themselves called upon to go 
into any further vind‘cation of their justly popular beverage from the 
aspersions of malicious and interested parties; but content themselves 
by announcing that they have commenced supplies from the Brewing 
of this Season 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 
The Breadwinner. By W. Somerset Maugham. 
Draper. (Globe.). 

Mr. MAUGHAM’Ss dry satirical comedy revives exceedingly well. 
While the passage of time from its first production in 1930 has 
inevitably dated its more superficial aspects, it has also thrown into 
clearer relief its essential ironies. The breadwinner in question, it 
may be recalled, is the stockbroker, Charles Battle, who suddenly, 
at a moment of extreme financial crisis, turns against his existence as 
the provider of luxuries for a wife who no longer cares for him and 
for his grown-up children who think him at forty-two an antique 
bore. That is to say, he ceases to be a thing and asserts himself as 
an individual person. There is always pleasure in seeing the worm 
turn. Certainly Charlie Battle’s method is drastic, but then he does 
not say that everyone in the world who comes to the conclusion that 
his job is tedious and his family insufferable should straightway 
allow himself to be ruined financially and then pack his bag and 
depart, cheerfully and forever, from his hearth, What Mr. Maugham 
is saying, as clearly as any preacher, but not for one second explicitly, 
is: ‘* Alter your life.’’ 

The irony of his comedy, sheathed in such a deceptively banal 
transparency of language, is a knife which neatly and amusingly 
slices away the protective skins of bogus, humbug and boredom 
with which the self-consciously respectable disguise the true nature 
of their every-day relationships. The play is in an obvious sense 
dated, as I have said, but only in ways which formally fix it in a well- 
defined social context and enable it to be played, with success, in 
period. The producer, Mr. Roy Rich, has taken pains to ensure 
that we get the period right, but some of the little touches (such as 
protracted business with a cigarette-packet—stripping the cellophane, 
fiddling with the silver paper, getting the card out and adding it to the 
collection) are a thought laboured. There are also certain failures, 
or at any rate flatnesses, of style during the passages where the comedy 
rests entirely upon the words, and here it seemed that the actors 
went momentarily astray like musicians under a conductor who 
has turned over two pages by mistake. Miss Sonia Dresdel’s 
Margery Battle is not quite the proper match for Mr. Denys Blake- 
lock’s Charlie: she is an actress whom I much adinire, but the 
featherhead of suburbia is not the best part for her. 

> - 


(Arts.)——Ruth 


What is one to say of Miss Ruth Draper except that she is here 
again with that bustling company of invisible presences who live more 
convincingly in our imagination than many more solid apparitions 
do in our eye ? Let this be an Italian church, she says, and on the 
empty stage there is a church, and in that church Miss Draper’s 
name is legion, her tongue that of Babel. It is not merely that she 
convinces completely in each successive assumption of character, but 
that she gives an equally convincing reality to an unseen but present 
companion whose name may be mentioned once only. ‘* There’s 
always something about the really great things that just kind of gets 
you,”’ observes her Baedeker-bound lady from Philadelphia, and 
when Miss Draper turns herself on the instant, without benefit of 
make-up or disguise, into a pretty girl of nineteen who kind of gets 
the audience within a few seconds, then we know that the greatness 
of her virtuosity is still undimmed. IAIN HAMILTON, 


Sonnet 


From the Spanish of Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola (1559-1613) 


Bearing her vineleaves after her, October 

Has gone and, haughty with the great rains now, 
Ebro will neither bridge nor banks allow 

But swells, and on the neighbouring fields spills over. 


Now, as of old, Moncayo has uncovered 

Her lofty head, that wears a crown of snow. 

Now, in the East, Sun greets the eyes—and lo ! 
Earth’s mists cut off the light ; the Sun is smothered. 


The North wind’s fury strikes the sea aid woods. 
Cowed by its roar, in port the sailor stays, 
The countryman in his poor cottage broods, 


And Fabio, who in Thais’ halls delays, 
Stretched in her bed, ashamed, is choked by floods 
Of tears, a tribute to his wasted days. 
Translated by J. M. CoHEN. 


MUSIC 

Verdi and Schubert. 

** THE pace and manner of dancing the tango vary considerably with 
the nationality of the dancers, and ‘one would hardly recognise in 
our staid though still beautiful Nordic tango the hot-blooded and 
sinuous dance of Spain and South America.’’ Thus the decorous 
Grove, who earlier in the same article speaks of the dance’s ‘* low- 
grade origins among negro slaves and the gutters of Spanish- 
American cities.’” Much the same, mutatis mutandis, could be said 
of our beautiful Nordic performances of Verdi’s Requiem, whose 
text originated among the slaves (no doubt of many colours) and 
music in the opera-houses of Italian cities. Those musical origins 
were very much present in the minds of many of the first hearers, 
for whom Italian opera-houses were hardly more musically respect- 
able than the gutters of South American cities. Accepted now as 
one of the supremely great productions of the nineteenth century, 
the Requiem was at first considered impossibly theatrical and vulgar } 
and those who heard the chorus and orchestra of La Scala may still 
feel that its idiom, for a religious work, is even more foreign than 
that of Italian opera. 

The Bach Choir and the London Philharmonic Orchestra gave a 
** staid though still beautiful ’’ performance at the Festival Hall on 
Tuesday, when Dr. Jacques conducted. The choir may not have 
achieved those hardly breathed pianissimos or the urgent tone of 
passionate pleading, but they did achieve some full soft tone and a 
fine sustained line, notably in the Lacrymosa. The solo parts demand 
the finest operatic singers available, and Joan Hammond, Gladys 
Ripley, Richard Lewis and Norman Walker certainly made an 
experienced quartet. Gladys Ripley’s singing often approached the 
generosity of tone and noble intensity of expression demanded by 
the music; and Richard Lewis, though cooler in manner, phrased 
with distinction and in the Hostias achieved just the tone and the 
delivery of lyrical prayer. 

w - S - 

Hans Hotter, who gave a recital at the Kingsway Hall, is best 
known in this country as a fine Wotan and an excellent Kurwenal, 
Both his voice and his style of singing are well suited to express the 
moods of indignation, anger and despair which abound in those 
roles. An earlier recital, in which he sang Schubert’s Winterreise, 
raised doubts as to his ability to scale down his voice without losing 
fullness or expressiveness of tone and to present intimate, personal 
tragedy in a series of miniatures. The impression he made .then, of 
hardly having come to real grips with the problems of Lieder-singing, 
was strengthened by the fact of his visible dependence on a copy of 
both words and music, from which his eyes seldom strayed. At 
Kingsway Hall he sang a number of songs from Schubert’s Schwanen- 
gesang, and once again he gave the impression of hardly being more 
than superficially acquainted with the music, apparently unable to 
dispense with his copy even in such a song as Stdndchen. The result 
was that his singing seemed more in the nature of a ** run-through ”’ 
than a concert performance. His interpretation hardly fixed the 
listener’s attention, still less transported him into the world of each 
song, for the simple reason that much of the singer’s own attention 
was spent on discovering what he had to sing rather than on singing 
it. The voice itself is a noble instrument ; but the soft opening of 
Am Meer revealed a lack of support in the lower register, and the 
climax of Der Dopplegdnger a tendency to ‘*‘ spread,’* which suggest 
some radical fault in his method. 

I hope to write of the Covent Garden Orpheus next week. 

MARTIN Cooper, 


Vienna 


The khaki soldier loitering in the street 
Replaces Baedeker’s light-hearted crowd, 

The squares are paved with memories of defeat, 
Nostalgia fills the opera like a cloud. 

The ghost of cities postulates a march 

To where the stucco peels from palace walls 
And baroque cherubim above the arch 

Simper as the plaster snow-flake falls. 


A bank-clerk in his Tyrolean hat 
Perennially coming home from work 
Fumbles with a massive court-yard door 
(A vaulted entrance means a draughty flat). 
And here the Polack overthrew the Turk, 
And none of it can happen any more. 
ANTHONY HARTLEY. 
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ART 
Abstracts and Others. 


WITH the Institute of Contemporary Arts’ exhibition of ** opposing 
forces *’ we are back in the anarchic atmosphere of Dada and auto- 
matism. An ‘* adventure in the Informal,’’ M. Michel Tap.é calls 
it, and certainly the spontaneous and the accidental are here pushed 
to extremes. (‘* Informal ’’ seems a euphemism for Sam Francis’s 
house-painting.) That destructive movements have their value at 
certain points of history is undeniable, but the need of the moment, 
one would feel, is rather for reintegration. It is unfortunate that 
the canvases of Jackson Pollock, the best-known dribbler of paint 
in either hemisphere, had not arrived last week, and that no British 
artists (say, Alan Davie, for one) are shown for comparison. As 
it is, the two most interesting artists are laroslav Serpan, whose brush- 
flicks form whorls and eddies like so many filings in a magnetic 
field, and Georges Mathieu, whose explosions of feeling ally him to 
Hartung. 
7 ™ ” >” 

A powerful personality will make itself felt no matter what the 
idiom, and Hans Hartung himself, whose second London exhibition 
is now to be seen at the Lefevre Gallery, is an example of the free, 
impulsive approach to abstraction at its most impressive. His 
linear thickets and entanglements have been referred to as doodles, 
but Hartung’s total engagements with his material radiate a more 
furious power than the word ** doodle *’ normally conveys. These 
open compositions, descended from the early Kandinsky, are exe- 
cuted with such slashing assurance that they seem to represent the 
controlled release of energy itself. It would be idle to pretend that 
they are all equally successful, but No. 4, for example, contains 
within a small area many of the artist’s best qualities. 

* ~ ~ * 


At the Redfern, Paul Feiler unashamedly admits his admiration for 
another Parisian—de Stael—in the weight of his pigment and the 
manner in which his memories of Cornish land- and sea-scape are 
built up by an assembly of rectangular elements. Though it is touch 
and go, he retains just enough sense of the thing seen for his blonde 
and sensuous reconstructions to be taken as far-fetched metaphors. 
Also here are paintings in his inimitably high key by Adrian Ryan. 

* * ~ ” 


James Hull’s flat-pattern abstractions at Gimpel Fils, most of them 
based exclusively on the circle and the square, contain neither 
reminiscence nor passion. They are excellent decorations, pleasant 
in colour and well-balanced, and so well within the artist’s power 
that there seems no reason why they should not proliferate indefin- 
itely. Very different are the expressionist paintings by Norman 
Adams at the same gallery. These turbulent grisailles—an olive 
green and a dull crimson are the only colours Adams permits himself 
—suggest origins in Blake and El Greco, not merely because of their 
religious subject-matter but because of their stylistic mannerisms 
(for example, the flamelike curve and the closed composition). 
As sermons I do not find them powerful—the figures are too sub- 
ordinate to their setting—but as painting they show a marked 
development and increase in this young artist’s assurance. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 


CINEMA 
Le Plaisir. (Studio One.)——Plymouth Adventure. (Empire.)—— 
Military Policemen. (Plaza.) 


THREE stories by Guy de Maupassant, Le Masque, La Maison Tellier 
and Le Modeéle have been, under the title Le Plaisir, adapted for the 
screen by M. Max Ophuls, who is also the director. By far the 
best is the second, that famous and delicious tale of the visit by a 
bordel-keeper and her girls to the country to attend ‘* Madame’s ”’ 
niece’s first communion. Two lovely days’ outing, with the girls 
twittering in their exuberant town-finery as they drive through corn- 
fields in a farm-cart ; days of laughter and kindness, of dismay at 
the dreadful quiet of the night, of tears shed at the service with such 
sweet sincerity that the whole congregation is infected. And then 
back, in rousing spirits, to their work in Marseilles. It is so gay and 
compassionate, and Mesdames Danielle Darrieux and Madeleine 
Renaud are so captivating, that M. Ophuls’ moment of fussiness 
cannot spoil a foot of it. For he is in a very fussy mood in this film, 
cluttering up the action with a confusion of visual effects. 

Le Masque, which is a brief anecdote about a very old man who 
wears a young man’s mask so that he can dance with pretty girls, is a 
triumph of ingenuity in this respect, a whirling conglomeration of 
dancers and lights and glass partitions and mirrors and stairs flowing 
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over the edges of the screen in baroque profusion, and it is thoroughly 
distracting. 

Even Le Modéle, beautifully played by M. Daniel Gelin and Mlle 
Simone Simon—the siinple story of a lover who, when his discarded 
mistress threatens to juinp out of a window, says, ** All right, jump 
then ! °’ and she does ; so he has to marry her—even this loses its 
sharpness by being over-produced, overstocked with detail. Never- 
theless the film as a whole is enjoyable, and in particular must Mr. 
Peter Ustinov be complimented on his commentary, supposedly 
spoken by the author trom the grave—in English, with an accent 
grave. 

* . * . 


History on the films is apt to be unconvincing, but Plymouth 
Adventure, which is the chronicle of the ‘ Mayflower’s ’ voyage to 
the New World, has a solid authentic ring to it. Mr. Ernest Gebler, 
from whose novel it was adapted, evidently had his eye on something 
other than a box-office, and Paramount are to be commended for 
regarding this memorable expedition as worthy of truthful interpre- 
tation. As a matter of fact my only reason for believing this to be a 
true record is that romance is dealt a lethal blow of such magnitude 
that nobody in his senses could have invented it. The heroine, a 
ee played by the beautiful Miss Gene Tierney, commits 
suicide. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of Mr. Spencer Tracy’s per- 
formance as the ‘ Mayflower’s ’ Captain, a tough, buccaneer of a 
man who professes to despise his mealy-mouthed psalm-singing 
passengers but in a corner of his heart admires their courage and 
faith. It is a full round portrait of a hardbitten sailor, a man who, 
loving his ship above all else, views humanity with cynical detach- 
ment, and Mr. Tracy does not stray a millimetre off the canvas. 
What a fine actor he is. He needs no support, but gets it nevertheless 
from a large cast which includes Messrs. Leo Genn, Barry Jones, 
Lloyd Bridges and Van Johnson, and, although this is not a week 
in which storms at sea can be appreciated, his director, Mr. Clarence 
Brown, has provided him with a superlative one. This is a strangely 
sensible and coherent film for its kind, and does a lot of people 
credit. 

7. . - - 

I am not sure this could be said of Military Policemen, though it 
has its moments. Mr. Bob Hope and Mr. Mickey Rooney are the 
Stars, and the film is, ina manner of speaking, a double-decker sand- 
wich, one layer Army and one layer boxing. Both these spheres of 
activity are prone to attract the more obvious brands of humour, 
and Mr. Hope has some difficulty in introducing his own more subtle 
sort. Knockabout comedy is not his forte, and yet horizontal he 
cannot help being a little funny. VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


Snake 


(A poem without an §.) 


Into her dream 

Let him but come 
Curling, coiling, calling, 

‘** Virgin, Eve, my darling, 

** Feel within you the Tree, 

** The ripening of your heart, 

** Know what you are, eat.’” 
Then who can wake her 
Till the dream make or break her ? 


PATRIC DICKINSON. 
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RUGBY FOR ALL 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


“ HE split!” I had gone to a football match, but I 
thought: “ Oh, goodness !_ They are talking politics.” 
But my neighbours were talking about the split at the 
end of the nineteenth century which carved the Northern from 
the Rugby Union. 

Twenty years before I was born, so I am told, only one 
winter game mattered in the North of England, a game played 
with seemingly unscientific fervour and an oblong ball. But 
in the ‘eighties the game ran into trouble, which generated the 
wrong sort of fervour. While some people continued to believe 
that Rugby football should be played for itself alore, others 
began to believe that it could still be played as a game, with 
fun and fervour, if broken time and travelling expenses were 
met by two golden sovereigns placed discreetly in a football- 
boot before the players changed. Though in cricket and 
soccer amateurs and professionals live and play happily in the 
same game under the same ruling body, the bitterness over 
professionalism in rugger went so deep that, in the ‘nineties, 
northern clubs not only broke away from the Rugby Union, 
and formed their own controlling body in what is now the 
Rugby League, but so amended the playing rules that Rugby 
League became a distinctly different game. 

Before this sad split, Rugby in the North had been what it 
still is in Cumberland and Northumberland, in South Wales 
and in Devon and Cornwall—a game played by everyone, 
regardless of class or social standing. It had deep roots in the 
community. The expensively educated sons of mill-owners 
played in the same team with the board-school-educated sons 
of weavers, and there was no bar between them. But after 
the split working-class players and supporters tended to turn 
to the League while the middle class stayed with the Union. 

The gap was made wider still by the attitude of the Rugby 
Union. Any man who played so much as one game of Rugby 
League, even as an amateur, was automatically barred for life 
from Rugby Union. Rugby League was made so much of a 
pariah that even after this last war a touring New Zealand 
side was refused permission to train on a Rugby Union ground 
near their headquarters. One can understand something of the 
attitude of the Union. It was distressing for clubs to find some 
of their most skilled or promising players being wheedled away 
from them to the League by offers of cash down and a regular 
wage. But this stand-offishness recoiled. Because they did not 
want even to appear to be following Rugby League, the rulers 
of Rugby Union were hesitant to accept changes in playing 
rules which could have made the game more attractive. More- 
over the atmosphere of “ class ” which crept in, as well as the 
jealous bitterness of both sides, disgusted many possible sup- 
porters, who turned with relief to the less troubled world of 
soccer. While rugger was trying to cut its own throat soccer 
became our winter national game. 

Today, however, there are some signs that a coming together 
of rugger’s two branches may not be altogether impossible. 
During both wars players from League and Union played in the 
game teams and, even after the war, teams from the Union have 

layed teams from the League under Union rules. Prosperous 
gue clubs have helped, and are helping, struggling neigh- 
bours from the Union by lending grounds with large accommo- 
dation for important matches, and’ the Union itself has 
abandoned some of the rules which forced it into discourtesies 
towards touring League sides. 

Nor do people really feel today, as they used to feel, that 
there is some sort of stigma attaching to a Rugby League player, 
that he belongs to a lower social sphere than his Rugby Union 
colleague. In the Huddersfield team I watched last Saturday 
there were a school-teacher, the manager of a car-sales firm, 
an ex-public-school boy whose course in dentistry at Leeds 
University is being paid for by the club, a gas-inspector, two 
coal-miners, an electrician, a welder, a brick-layer, a joiner, a 
labourer, a mechanic and a wholesale salesman. They happen 


to be paid for playing, and no doubt the money comes in handy; 
but they are not dependent on it. Every player has to have a 
full-time job before he can play for the club. In fact Rugby 
League teams today are what Rugby Union teams used to be— 
a cross section, not of one class, but of the community. 

So, too, are the crowds which watch them. Oh, those crowds! 
Rich and poor, old and young, master and man welded together 
in a spectatordom which is as lively as the game they watch. 
They know the rules’ Indeed, a Rugby League crowd is the 
best informed sporting crowd I know. It is also the least inhi- 
bited about expressing its views, so that any referee who comes 
unscathed through the burning. fiery furnace of a game has 
done well. A Rugby League crowd also knows the play and 
appreciates good play whatever side plays it. On Saturday a 
gale tore straight down the field with incessant ferocity all after- 
noon long. But, despite this, both Huddersfield and Batley 
managed to give and take passes cleanly and at speed, and the 
crowd forgot its smarting cheeks and numbed fingers to roar 
appreciation at both sides. 

True, it might have roared somewhat less if Batley, and not 
Huddersfield, had been leading by a big score. But the fact 
remains that I several times heard Huddersfield supporters 
shout: “ Well played, Batley ” and mean it. A Rugby League 
crowd wants its own team to win, but even more it wants to 
see good football. So it will readily criticise bad play from its 
own side—and no one tries to censure it for so doing. 

As I looked at Saturday’s crowd, I could not help comparing 
them with a Rtgby Union crowd on a similar day and at_a 
similar match. At the Old Deer Park, at the Rectory Field, 
even at Twickenham there would be a sprinkling of young men, 
uttering muffled adjurations through their great-coats. But 
here, even with this biting wind, for a match which had no 
especial attraction, were some 9,000 men, women and children, 
red in the face with the intensity of their exertions, telling the 
referee to “ get some refereeing done ” when one of his decisions 
displeased them, urging him to “ give the players a hammer 
apiece ” when some bit of rough play escaped his notice, rising 
from their seats or swaying along the terraces so as not to miss 
one movement of a flying winger as he went for the line, waving, 
gesticulating, pointing to make sure that their neighbour has 
not missed some particularly tricky move by the outside half, 
grumbling, commenting, praising, blaming, throwing themselves 
as vigorously as any player into the game. 

I wish, I wish that I could see crowds like that at Herne Hill, 
at Richmond. I see them still in South Wales and at Twickenham 
or Murrayfield when there’s an international. But I see them 
no more at ordinary club-games in England. The roots of 
Rugby in England are no longer thrust deep enough into 
England’s soil, and the game itself, though still fine to play, is 
no longer, often, fine enough to watch. Could not the Rugby 
Union bring itself nearer to the League by adopting the rule 
which forbids a player to kick full pitch into touch, except 
from a penalty, or the play-the-ball rule which speeds the game 
by substituting a two-man scrum for the loose or full set scrum 
after a player has been tackled ? Could not the League come 
nearer to the Union by restoring the line outs from touch instead 
of the set scrums it now decrees ? Could not both League and 
Union agree that, as in cricket so in Rugby, amateurs and pro- 
fessionals shall play side by side ? 

I believe that, if these things were done, Rugby would come 
once more into its own. It is not enough to say that a game 
is for players only.” The spectators matter too. And, if the 
game were brightened by some changes of rule and reinvigor- 
ated by the infusion of new skill, which would be possible if only 
one code were drawing on the country’s Rugby-piaying 
resources, I believe that spectators once aga.n would come, not 
just from once class but from a community, to fire themse ves 
and the players with their enthusiasm. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 1§3 
Report by Richard Usborne 

I don’t think much of the entrants as parodists. Ivor Brown’s 
paronomasia, Harold Hobson’s Parisian Equation—yes, yes. But 
I’d have said that both of them had other prehensible qualities of 
manner, as well as predilections of subject-matter worth poking fun 
at. Six or eight entrants didn’t say which critic they were parodying, 
and in only one case could I tell ; a semi-slighting reference to the 
Scots suggested that this was not Brown writing. In none of the other 
five or seven could I tell if the parodist was a Sunday Times or Observer 
addict. Two of them, I am sorry to say, won prizes. 

But surely anybody was wrong who suggested that Brown or Hob- 
son would have written off the entertainment as tomfoolery, an 
absurd farce, an insult to the etc., etc. It is not likely that, three 
years from now, the Oliviers and the Old Vic will do Macbeth on 
ice. But, if they do, it will be a considered and considerable show, 
and the critics will presumably be civil about it. Allan M. Laing 
made 1.B. adopt an attitude of weary disgust not only to Macbeth 
On ice with the Oliviers, but to The Importance on ice with Gielgud ; 
slating actors, producers and audience. ee 

In the majority of entries Brown and Hobson were enthusiastic 
about the experiment, and said that Shakespeare would have been 
delighted with it, not only as a dramatic experiment but as a box- 
office gimmick. Two offerings, both rather good otherwise, were 
from ladies who made 1.B. or H.H. review Hamilet on ice. I 
held these up to the light, lest I was missing some subtlety of parody 
here. But I decided in the end that the entrants had simply misread 
the question; and I ploughed them. Perhaps in the end I was 
overmarking facetiae, in default of parody. Here are some gobbets, 
with initials of critics allegedly parodied given at the beginning 
if known. 

(1B) The a with Macduff is spendidly skated, though certain passages 
might be accelerated. Experience has made me chary of innovations 
of the type, but I found the susurrant, steel-shod phantasmagoria at 
the second meeting with the witches a fully justifiable and exciting 
piece of ** business.’’ Shakespeare, I fancy, would have loved this 
icebound inventiveness. (R. A. K. Wright) 

(1B) KNICKERBOCKER GLORY. On the rare occasions that I treat the 
young to an ice, their invariable choice is ** Knickerbocker Glory,”’ 
an enormous and spectacular affair. With Macbeth on ice (Old 
Vicdrome) we have Knickerbocker Glory indeed.... But if Shakes- 
peare the poet goes into cold storage, Shakespeare the dramatist is 
surprisingly well served. The unearthly glidings of the witches lend 
added point to Banquo’s ** What are these . . . that look not like the 
inhabitants 0” the earth, And yet are on’t ? *’ and their dance, led 
by Robert Helpmann.... Laurence Olivier, in spite of his unfortu- 
nate first night slip. ...** They have tied me to a skate, | cannot 
i..." oe (Joyce Johnson) 

(1p) THE Ice-KinG COMETH. .Old New Theatre memories were 
revived when Sir Laurence’s (a ‘grizzled Scott-of-the-Antarctic Thane) 
Oedipean scream raised the rafters as he was hurled into the crevasse 
after the best fight on ice | have ever seen. The rest was silence... . 

(Ross Lewis) 

(2?) There is nothing more conducive, I find, to an appreciative house than 
cold hands.... The battle scenes showed up the limitations of the 
Old .Vic ice-apron; 200 rinkmimers cannot manoeuvre on it at 
over 25 m.p.h. without an occasional mishap. The time for the 
erection of the National Ice Theatre has come. (VJ. F. P.) 

(ip) DeAtuH Lays His Icy HANnp. ... Roger Froze’s settings are colder 
than any stone. This is a great help to Miss Leigh. She is able to 
make it abundantly clear that Lady Macbeth’s death was accelerated 
by pneumonia contracted while sleep-walking in inadequate nylon 
nightwear. At last her sudden mental collapse is adequately ex- 
plained. ... (Martin Oliver) 

(is)... Their limited range of movement and air of anxiety might have 

been impressively suited to the theme had not the cffect been spoiled 

by the certainty that they were less interested in the dramatic situa- 
tion than in the probiem of keeping their feet. When a rather shaky 

Macduff administered the coup de grace to Macbeth, the latter fell 

on his back with a crash so convincing as to leave no doubt that it 

was unrehearsed. (A. M. Sayers) 
it disturbed me, however, to see the aged Duncan skating blithely 

to the Castle gates. How shall old age be served ? Doubtless we 

shall see when it comes to the turn of King Lear... . ( M. E. Fossey) 

(HH)... When Lady Macbeth says ** Help me hence, ho !**? and Macbeth 
exclaims ** Look to the lady ! *’ we feel Miss Leigh is really asking 
soMevne to strap up her skates for her. (W. J. H. Watson) 

(un) | confess | expected my reactions to Macbeth on ice to be glacial. 
Granted the unlooked-for success of Hami/et on skates, the brilliant 
glissades of Barrault in Paris (where Phedre Gelée is playing to 
packed houses), | still frowned on the prospect of a refrigerated 
Dunsinane. ... (Nancy Smith) 

(HH)... Only a very slight hesitation here and there in his speeches be- 
trayed the fact that any feet but metrical were his concern. ... 

(P. M.) 


(HH). 
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First Prize to Kennard Davis. 
Second Prize, H. A. C. Ev 
Parrott. But whom was 


But whom was he parody:ng ? 
ans On Ivor Brown. Third pnze, A. E, 
he parodying ? 


FIRST PRIZE 
(R. KENNARD Davis) 

“* This castle has a pleasant seat,*’ observes Duncan, as he enters 
Macbeth’s abode, in which every courtyard and corridor is sheeted with 
ice. Truly the Scots are a hardy race! Hamlet himself would surely 
have admired the grace with which Vivien Leigh ** saws the air *’ with 
extended toe as she pirouettes before her royal guest! But then, Lady 
Macbeth (as we discover in a later scene) positively went to bed in her 
skates ; which throws a fresh and lurid light upon her lord’s insomnia. 

We could not but surmise that the ** bleeding sergeant *’ of Scene 
One had taken one of those monumental tosses which used to attend our 
early ventures upon the rink ; and the spectacle of the three witches, 
skirts well raised, rotating about their cauldron, fairly made us giddy. 
The last battle scene resembled a hockey final ; even so, no doubt, old 
Hamlet ‘* smote the sledded Polacks on the ice.” ‘‘ If “twere done, 
then “twere well it were done quickly,’’ was the motto of the whole 
company, with the exception of the Porter, whose drunken and protracted 
titubations were wonderfully executed. . 


SECOND PRIZE 
(H. A. C. Evans) 


** But wild Ambition loves to slide, not stand, And Fortune’s Ice 
prefers to Vertue’s land.’’ Thus Dryden in Absolom and Achitophel, 
with prophetic vision of the London stage | today. The most recent 
victim of the Great Freeze is ** The Old Vic,’’ where last week the pro- 
ducer sent Macbeth skating on what, at times, seemed perilously thin ice. 
Indeed, there were moments near the beginning when | wondered if, with 
the skates, he had not put the skids under his production. However, 
miraculously it survived, in spite of the deep damnation of its taking off. 
That it avoided disaster was almost entirely due to the superb dramatic 
power of Sir Laurence and Lady Olivier, and their ability to overcome 
every disadvantage imposed on them by the producer. I have no doubt 
they could make a moving tragedy of Charley’s Aunt if they wanted to. 
A little matter of skates makes no vital difference to the tragic force of 
their performance. What Shakespeare himself would have made of this 
production provides us with an interesting speculation. As it will 
almost certainly prove to be good ‘* box office,”’ | have a horrible sus- 
picion that he might have found it interesting and exciting. But perhaps 
that is too violent a heresy with which to shock a Sunday morning. 


THIRD PRIZE 
(A. E. Parrott) 


But in her future productions, Miss Altwegg really should guard 
against the preciousness of too much learning. In mounting the whole 
of her cast upon contemporary Shakespearean skates she imposed severe 
limitations upon the mobility so essential to Macbeth. The long, 
languid phrases dictated by these skates may have suited the sleep- 
walking scene, but they robbed the battle and other crowd scenes of all 
excitement. There were none of the jump-spins and loop-change- -loops 
which made the Agincourt scene so memorable a feature of Miss Belita’s 
recent Henry V at the Haymarket, and which a modern audience has a 
right to expect. Moreover, these skates, designed for the flooded ag 
demand an enormous expanse of ice, which would make their use impos- 
sible in most provincial theatres. And unless Miss Altwegg can take 
her ideals to Barnstaple and Bootle, she can never play a vital réle in 
British drama. 

The cast was generally excellent, the Tricky Trio bringing a fresh 
understanding to the Weird Sisters. Sir Laurence and Lady Olivier did 
their best to make the words audible above the ring of steel on ice, but 
here again some might think Miss Altwegg guilty of pedantry in insisting 
upon the spoken word. Surely a projection of the printed text on to a 
screen above the proscenium would have been better for all concerned, 
After all, The Play’s The Thing, and the audience does not go to hear 
Lady Olivier bemoan her bloody hands, but to see her do outside-edge 
double loops. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 156 
Set by John Barlow 
The usual prizes are off-red for groups of four ** Short-Clerihews °’ 
on painters, writers, composers, actors and actresses, politicians, or 
other public figures. The ** Short-Clerihew °’ must have two lines, not 
necessarily consecutive, consisting of one word, one of them the victim’s 


name. For example :— 
Liszt's Nietzsche’s 
Wrists Features 


Were always more supple Didn't get much caressing, 
After he'd had a couple. (Too depressing !) 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, $9 Gower Street, * 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must 
be received not later than February 18th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of February 27ih. 
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LETTERS TO 


Bentley 


Sir,—-Janus’s comment on the execution of Bentley reflects the first 
impression of many fair-minded people: he didn't shoot; the other boy 
is too young to hang; he himself was under arrest when the boy shot 
a policeman. The second impression: a young man goes on a joint 
expedition of armed robbery; the weapon in the hands of a boy too 
young to hang; himself, though in the hands of the police, urges the 
boy to shoot a policeman. Is the monkey less to blame than the cat's 
paw ? 

The real importance of this case may lie in the terribly widespread 
morbid sentiment, to which the cheap Press panders so lavishly, that 
is aroused by the nature of the penalty prescribed by the law for murder. 
That the death penalty itself can so obsess the public mind is perhaps 
the strongest argument against it.--Yours faithfully, 

S. Core MorGcan. 


2 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.CA 


Sir,—I am positively disgusted and 1 know that many people are also 
in reading the comments of Janus in your issue of January 30th. How 
easy it is to go with uninielligent clamour and cry, “ Release 
Barabbas,” as of old. While he pretends to support the Home Secre- 
tary in his action, he condemns him utterly from start to finish. The 
whole campaign engineered by the Communists and the Daily Worker 
has been calculated to undermine authority, and the rule of law under 
which we live. Not long ago the Socialists in the House of Commons 
abolished the death penalty. Thank heavens it has been restored. 
Never before has armed yangsterism been so prevalent in England as 
it is today; and never before was the need to support the forces of 
authority greater. 

Janus has done a great disservice to the nation, and the Spectator has 
lowered its standard in the eyes of every law-abiding and self-respect- 
ing citizen, in giving publication to these most irresponsible sentiments. 
As the know, the duty of the Jury is only to say “Guilty” or “ Not 
guilty "—they have nothing whatever to do with the sentence. Bentley 
was quite sane. At his age I was an officer in H.M.’s Forces overseas, 
no longer a boy !—Yours faithfully, E. H. 

Oak House, Baughurst, Basingstoke 


Sirn.-—-Whitaker says: “ The chief matters with which the Home Office 
is concerned are—The maintenance of law and order; the efficiency 
of the police service... .” (my italics). Surely this means that the 
Home Secretary is the last man in the world who should decide the 
fate of anyone involved in the killing of a policeman ?—Yours 
faithfully, Derek HUDSON. 


Westwood, Tennyson's Lane, Haslemere, Surrey. 


Africans and Democracy 


Sir.—Having devoted the whole of my professional life to the service 
of the African population of South Africa, 1 was interested in the point 
of view advanced by Oguagha (Spectator, January 9th) regarding the 
causes of the Mau Mau disturbances in Kenya. 

The fallacy of his argument lies in the unfortunate fact that Western 
democracy is apparently unworkable amongst many Africans in spite 
of their educational attainments. In the same issue, you Sir, in the 
paragraph New Moves in Kenya wrote, “ This incident has proved 
again that not even the most apparently faithful Kikuyu servants of 
longest service can be trusted, and Mr. Blundell's advice to the 
settlers—either to dismiss their Kikuyu servants or keep them out of 
the house after dark—ought to be heeded, for the Kikuyu’s sake as well 
as the settlers’ for they are too easily terrorised by active Mau Mau 
members into turning against their employers.” It is this factor more 
than almost any other which has caused so much disquict to the 
friends of the African in South Africa. The number of Africans who 
are prepared to stand against popular Afrmean opinion for what they 
know to be right is woefully small. Some of us would like to promote 
more Africans to the more responsible positions in our organisations. 
We know that in South Africa particularly many have the required 
educational standards and the technical efficiency and ability, but so 
many fail when it comes to the maintenance of discipline and effici- 
ency. They are not prepared to incur the odium associated with the 
necessary guidance and correction of their subordinates, 

A few years ago there was a series of “strikes” occurring in the 
var.ous African boarding-schools in South Africa. In some cases 
considerable material damage was caused resulting in much financial 
hardship to the missionary societies who own the buildings and seek 
only the good of the African. Also it was not the fault of the striking 
students that so few members of the staffs were injured. Both Govern- 
nent and private enquiries were held in the effort to ascertain the cause 
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of these “ strikes,” but, in spite of the undoubted goodwill of many of 
those investigating, no adequate cause was found. It became apparent, 
however, that most “strikes” were organised by “ pressure groups,” 
who succeeded in intimidating the majority of the students into carry- 
ing out the wishes of the group. Lest readers in Britain should think 
that these were only children, it should be pointed out that the average 
age for Africans in boarding-schools, whilst markedly lower than a few 
years ago, is still considerably higher than in European schools. 

With some justifiable pride the African National Congress has drawn 
attention to the large number of Africans who were ready to “ suffer 
for conscience sake ” by defying the so-called unjust laws in the Passive 
Resistance campaign. I would agree that many voluntarily incurred 
imprisonment, but can the African National Congress deny that many 
were compelled to “volunteer” by fear of reprisals or physical 
violence ? 

Until the African learns that intimidation must be resisted at all 
costs intimidation will continue, and whilst it continues there can be no 
democracy as we know it, whether it be in Kenya, South Africa or 
elsewhere. When the African refuses to be intimidated and is prepared 
to stand out for what is right, there are many of us who are prepared 
to offer him increased responsibility, not only in the professions and in 
commerce, but also in politics; but it is pointless for Oguagha to press 
for democratic political rights until these defects are rectified. To 
ignore these would lead to greater evils than the present admittedly 
imperfect system. 

MISSIONARY. 

{The writer has supplied his name and address. Ed. Spectator.) 
Sir,—In your editorial notes last week you rightly drew attention to 
the political progress made in the Gold Coast and Nigeria and to the 
fact that in West Africa racial problems are much less intrusive than 
in East. Lord Hemingford, in his interesting article, advocates the early 
grant to the Gold Coast of independence within the British Common- 
wealth and wisely stresses the importance of fixing a definite date by 
which it is to be achieved. His liberal views find an echo in a letter 
published in The Times of January 29th, written by Mr. E. F. Hitchcock 
of Tanga, Tanganyika, who, speaking as an employer, probably the 
largest in East and Central Africa, points out that, without racial 
parity and opportunities for the inhabitants of all colours and races 
to develop and advance their skills, “security for capital investment 
is imperilled and talk of partnership and economic progress a delusion.” 
Coming from such a source, these remarks carry great weight, and 
emphasise the fact that the removal of racial discrimination is not 
merely a matter of sentiment, but one of great economic import. 

The views of these two men, both experienced in Adrican affairs and 
competent to speak with authority, differ fundamentally from those of 
Sir Godfrey Huggins, Prime Minister of S. Rhodesia, as expressed at 
a Press conference of January 29th. The latter holds the opinion that 
Europeans are the only people fit to rule and that an African must 
attain a certain financial standing before he can become eligible for the 
electoral roll. Educational qualifications, presumably, will be of no 
political value te Africans, obviously because eligibility based upon 
them might not ensure permanent European ascendancy. 

Nevertheless, in sp:te of the colour-bar and their political disabilities, 
Africans must be made to co-operate (“ play ball”) with Europeans 
because that, in his opinion, is the proper way to advance them politic- 
ally and economically. In these circumstances Sir Godfrey’s complaint 
that what irritates Europeans in Africa more than anything else is the 
suggestion that they cannot be trusted to give Africans a fair deal 
is not without an element of humour. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that the loyalty of the Europeans who, according to Sir Godfrey, 
must be placed in complete control if the federation scheme is put into 
effect can be measured by the fact that, unless they get what they want, 
they would, he feels, prefer to throw in their lot with the Union of 
South Africa, whose Pr'me Minister, Dr. Malan, has expressed himself 
in favour of seceding from the British Commonwealth. 

The British Parliament and people will shortly be called upon to 
decide whether federation is to be forced upon Africans, in spite 
of their almost unanimous opposition. or not. The decision will be a 
momentous one and may have incalculable consequences; not only 
in the Commonwealth but throughout the world. If federation is 
put into effect before Africans are given political, economic and social 
parity with Europeans, it means that H.M. Government will abdicate 
in favour of a small number of European settlers, whose views can be 
judged by Sir Godfrey Huggin’s remarks quoted above, and _ that 
millions of loyal Africans, who have hitherto put their trust in the 
impartiality of the British Parliament, will be placed under their rule. 
It means that we shall lose the goodwill, and even incur the hostility, 
of all coloured races, including those who now form the overwhelm ng 
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There’s a future 
in STEEL 


\ HEN FIRMS in the steel industry made their post- 

war development plans in 1946 they did not think 
wholly in terms of new steel works and blast furnaces. 
They co-operated in setting up organisations through- 
out the country to improve vocational training. Every- 
one in steel, from the most recent apprentice to the most 
seasoned foreman, has been encouraged to make the 
most of his career in this expanding industry. 

By making films, filmstrips and pamphlets and by 
arranging lectures and visits, the companies have 
co-operated in helping young people at schools and in 
works to understand the tech- 
niques of iron and steel making, 
and the industry’s part in 
producing the nation’s wealth. 
An exchange scheme has been | 
arranged to enable trainees to 
study European steel works. 

Britain’s future depends 
on the young men entering 
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future ?’ 
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majority of our fellow citizens in the Commonwealth. It means for- 
feiting the friendship and respect of liberal-minded people in America 
and elsewhere and aligning ourselves with those who subscribe to the 
doctrine of a “master race.” It means, in short, abandoning those 
ideals which we fought to uphold throughout a long and devastating 
war with Nazi Germany and the principles which for generations we 
have continuously endeavoured to propagate. 

Strong arguments, which it would be folly to ignore, can and will no 
doubt be advanced by those who think like Dr. Malan. It is not the 
purpose of this letter to pass judgement on the respective merits of the 
conflicting principles involved, but only to indicate what is likely, if 
not sure, to happen if a certain policy is followed. The issue is one of 
tremendous significance, and a decision should not be lightly made; nor 
must extraneous matters such as the revolting atrocities of Mau Mau 
or the heroism of the European settlers in Kenya be permitted to deflect 
us from our duty to decide, without prejudice or passion, accerding to 
the dictates of reason, equity and common sense.—Yours faithfully, 

H. R. PELLy. 


5 Smith Terrace, Chelsea, S.W.3. 


Women in the Ministry 


Sir,—In the Spectator of January 16th Lady Pakenham describes 
“backward areas where anti-feminism still lurks,” but she entirely 
omits equal ministry in the Church of England and some other 
Churches. It might interest your readers to know that the Society 
for the Equal Ministry of Men and Women in the Church is doing 
valiant pioneer work to rouse public opinion on this matter. The 
society is interdenominational, and includes representatives of all the 
Free Churches, as well as of the Church of England, with affiliations 
in Scotland. Its Joint Presidents are the Rev. Canon C. E. Raven, 
D.D., F.B.A. (C. of E.) and the Rev. G. E. Hickman Johnson 
(Methodist). A wider membership is urgently needed, together with 
groups in all parts of the country, for the prime need is education on 
the subject and to think out anew the theological implications of 
sex and vocation.—Yours faithfully, C. S. WILKINSON, 
(Hon. Secretary.) 
Society for the Equal Ministry of Men and Women in the Church, 
42 Crutched Friars, E.C.3. 


Indians in Fast Africa 
Sir,—I would like to congratulate Mr. D. V. Tahmankar, whose letter 
on Indians in East Africa you have published in your valuable journal 
of January 30th, on bringing to the notice of the British Government 
and the public a marked deficiency in the composition of the Royal 
Commission which is shortly going to Kenya. It would be unwise 
not to take into account the very considerable number of Asians 
whose present and future livelihood and political rights are likely 
to be affected by the conclusions of the Commission. I entirely 
concur with the proposed inclusion of an Indian representative on 
the Royal Commission. The dominating need in East Africa is for 
a widely-based political relationship for the governing bodies who 
are to form a new partnership for co-operative political administration 
in the country.—Yours faithfully, D. R. GRENFELL 
House of Commons. 


The Coronation Oath 


Sir,—Dr. Sykes now asserts that from 1689 to 1937 the promise to 
maintain the Protestant Reformed religion established by law “ applied 
to England, not to Scotland, for the introduction of the words ‘in the 
United Kingdom ° (which extended the phrase to Scotland) was the work 
of Archbishop Lang in 1937.” I think he is wrong. There is nothing 
in the form used down to 1937 to show that this promise applied only 
to England. The Church of Scotland was just as much “ established by 
law” as was the Church of England, and the absence of any words 
limiting the phrase to England suggests that the wider reference is 
right. If there is some other evidence unknown to me proving the 
narrower reference, perhaps Dr. Sykes will cite it. At any rate, his 
account of Lang's action in 1937 is misleading. Lang says (Lockhart’s 
Life, pp. 412-3) that two difficulties arose in connection with the Oath. 
The first concerned the constitutional issue raised mainly by the Irish 
Free State and South Africa, and was settled. Lang then goes on to 
say that “no sooner, however, had this difficulty been overcome than 
another emerged. The Dominions discovered that this Oath was 
followed by the promise to maintain the * Protestant Reformed Religion 
as by law established." The Irish Free State, the Roman Catholic 
Prime Minister of Australia, the French Canadians insisted that their 
King must not be required to make such a promise. New and even 
more intricate’negotiations began. There were times when MacDonald 
and I were at our wit's end to discover some way out of the d'lemma— 
how to reconcile these most natural objections with the Protestant 
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convictions—or prejudices—at least of Great Britain. But here also 
in the long run patience, forbearance and considerateness won. their 
way. I had objected to a good many suggestions, but the new form 
ultimately adopted seemed to me to be an actual improvement on the 
old. The King was required to maintain ‘the true profession of the 
Gospel’ (there was no objection to that) and to maintain the Protestant 
Reformed Religion only as it is by law established in the United 
Kingdom; and this constitutional requirement was separated from the 
promise to maintain the rights and liberties of the Church of England.” 

This shows that the phrase “in the United Kingdom” was intro- 
duced, not to extend the Oath to Scotland, but plainly to limit its 
effect to the United Kingdom in the face of objections from the 
Dominions. The Minister dealing with both issues was the Secretary 
for the Dominions, and there is nothing here to justify the assertion 
that Scotland was being brought for the first time within the scope of 
the Oath. Surely, if this had been the intention, the Secretary of State for 
Scotland would have had to be consulted, as well as representatives of 
the Church of Scotland. My view that the Oath to maintain the 
Protestant Reformed Religion established by law was devised to cover 
the Presbyterian Church of Scotland as well as the Church of England 
is so far unshaken. 

Dr. Syke’s question about the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
America should be addressed over there. No other constituent Church 
of the Anglican Communion has ever officially adopted the descrip- 
tion “ Protestant.” 1 did not “ plaintively” ask, “ Why cling to so 
dangerous a word?” It was a plain question requiring a more solid 
answer than Dr. Syke’s airy reference to four hundred years of history. 
Will he explain why he remarked that my see is only thirty years old ? 
Was this simply irrelevant and unworthy sarcasm ?—Yours faithfully, 

EDWIN MONMOUTH. 

Bishopstow, Newport, Mon. 


I'he Nairobi Demonstration 

Sir,—I seek the hospitality of your columns to correct the unfortunate 
impression made by incorrect reporting of the meeting of Kenya 
settlers outside Government House, Nairobi. My father and mother 
were both there as settlers of over twenty years’ standing, and it is quite 
incorrect to state, as has been stated in some publications, that the 
“mob” consisted of irresponsible elements in favour of lynch law. I 
quote from a letter:—‘* We went in support of our Elected Members, 
but owing to an unfortunate misunderstanding they did not seem to 
know that. . Who ever ordered out all the police was a fool. 
As if we had any evil intent! We were a perfectly orderly crowd 
going to show the Governor and the Colonial Office that we wanted 
action at once, not six months hence. The askaris were rushed out 
practically shoulder to shoulder with rifles!” 

The crowd was then asked if it would go on to the lawn, and it was 
promised that the police would be removed. I quote again:—* After 
about five minutes when no move was made to remove the askaris 
we simply walked back again and right through the police. ... We 
went in peace to show support for our Elected Members for the battle 
they are putting up.” 

In view of the difficulties already being experienced by the settlers 
I think that the original impression created by the report should be 
corrected.—Yours faithfully, 

SUSANNE FISHER. 
Cound, Wood Lane, Fleet, Hants. 


A Spectator Puzzle 


Sir,— 
It seems to me—perhaps to you 
We ought to know a thing or two 
About this super-man whe wrecks 
All other entrants’ hope of cheques. 
Whate’er the competition set, 
He's sure the highesi praise to get: 
It may be verse; it may be prose; 
(All languages perhaps he knows;) 
Advertisements of comic trend 
Are just the stuff he loves to send; 
No letter, parody or speech 
Is out of Kennard Davis’ reach. 
Now does he burn the midnight oil 
His rival readers to despoil ? 
And does he gain his bed and board 
Out of the kind Spectator’s hoard ? 
And is he old, or is he young, 
Or stands he on a middle rung ? 
And is he fat, or broad, or small ? 
Is he indeed a man at all ? 


————---———~ 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductionsinincome 


lor a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income ior 
life from an annuity is over 10% of the purchase money. 


For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. tax. 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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A most 
extraordinary 


book 


of diverse authorship yet not a symposium, compli- 
cated yet devastatingly simple to understand, rooted in 
the earth and yet eloquent of the heavens, beloved of 
the simple yet of inexhaustible interest to the learned, 
powerful in its influence on individuals and on com- 
munities, written in human words and yet opening the 
way to God — and all with a strange authority. The 
Society sells it at a loss in the faith that those who 
owe most to its power will make up the deficit. It 
has been doing that for nearly 150 years and proposes 
to go on doing it because it relies on you and me. to 


make it possible — 


The Holy Bible 


published in over 800 languages and distributed at the 
rate of seven million volumes (Bibles, Testaments and 


single Books) a year. 





The British and Foreign Bible Society 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
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BENN BOOKS 


CHALK IN MY HAIR 10s. 6d. 

By ** Balaam ”’ 

Memoirs of an anonymous schoolmaster 

‘Should be read by all educational authorities, 
school governors, headmasters . . . and parents ! ’ 
Daily Telegraph 
*** Balaam ”’. . . the Erich Remarque of the pro- 
fession.’ Times Educ. Supp. 
‘Remarkably sane, out-spoken and fierce little 
book.’ News Chronicle 
‘Should be made compulsory reading ‘for all 
aspirants to the profession.’ John o”’ London’s 


THE STATE THE ENEMY 12s. 6d. 
By Sir Ernest Benn 


* Should help to awaken us all to the excessive part 
the State now plays in our lives and to the need for 
waging a constant war for more freedom.’ 

Daily Dispatch 
‘Sir Ernest approaches the old problem of the 
errors of Socialism and the virtues of Private 
Enterprise from a new, or, at least, a different point 
of view.’ Truth 
*... he is right—there is no getting away from 
that.’ Daily Telegraph 


THE PASSING OF PARLIAMENT 21/s. 
By G. W. Keeton 


* Professor Keeton tells us what we are doing and 
where we are going, with sustained brilliance.’ 
Daily Telegraph 
‘The author has made a strong case. He has 
sounded a warning that no citizen and no M.P. 
should ignore. ... Nobody can deny that democracy 
is indeed in peril.’ Daily Mirror 
‘Professor Keeton emphasises the hopeless con- 
fusion of our so-called administrative tribunals 
today. This book is recommended to all thoughtful 
citizens.” Daily Mail 


THOMAS HUGHES 30s. 


By Edward C. Mack & W. H. G. Armytage 
The first biography of the author of Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays shows Thomas Hughes to have been 
one of the outstanding figures in the Victorian 
era. Illustrated. 


100 BEST POEMS IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 10s. 6d. 
Chosen by Stephen Graham 

* Greatly daring. ... Mr. Graham makes out a good 
case for his choice.’ Glasgow Herald 
‘You will find your old friends in this anthology 
and—perhaps—quite a few others ; you will have 
cause to be grateful to Stephen Graham, and to the 
English poetic genius.’ Teachers World 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED 


Bouverie House: Fleet Street * London: EC4 
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~ COUNTRY LIFE 


A YEAR or two ago, when I last dared to look up one of the bedroom- 
chimneys usually selected by the jackdaws as a nesting-place, I 
brought down a quantity of debris that contained a small pair of 
needlework-scissors, They had not rusted, and I concluded that they 
had been carried in by the jackdaws, although a friend suggested that 
they might have been lying in a dry corner of the chimney from the 
time the house was built. I was reminded of the jackdaw’s habit when 
I saw one flying to a chimney with a bright object that might have 
been a broken spoon or a piece of mirror. An interest in trinkets and 
bright things is not confined to the crow family, although they have 
the soundest reputation for being thieves. Some time ago a correspon- 
dent mentioned that a sparrow had been giving trouble by entering a 
room and removing small metal odds and ends from a bowl. Every- 
one knows the way tomtits go for the milk-bottle tops, and I suppose 
many people have had them enter their houses, as we have, to strip 
paper from the ceiling or pull threads from the curtains. 


Farmers’ Debate 

Rain streamed down the windows of the little café in the Merioneth 
town, and | sat listening to an animated discussion between two groups 
of farmers. The subject I had thought to be Government and agricul- 
tural committees turned out to be drama. My companion, a Welsh 
scholar, translated for me as the thrust and parry of debate went on. 
An old man with a flowing moustache did most of the talking. In 
five minutes he mentioned a score of poets and playwrights, bards of 
old times, the Black Chair of Birkenhead, and inevitably, as my com- 
panion had warned, he came to religion and theology. Now my 
interpreter found it hard to keep me informed of all that passed. The 
old man knocked over his cup and hastily brushed the tea from his 
jacket. “The Word,” he repeated. “ The first thing was The Word.” 
A little woman appeared at the café door and waited patiently for her 
husband to end his remarks. “ The Word,” said the old man, catching 
sight of her. The littke woman spoke quickly, and the others laughed 
as the old man got up and struggled into his overcoat. Not once had 
anyone mentioned sheep, but they were all hill-farmers. 


The Cadgers 

One of the most ramshackle old lorries I have ever seen turned 
into the road that goes up to R’s farm, It stopped while one of the 
passengers got down to open the gate. He was a jaunty character 
with a black hat on the side of his head, a knotted kerchief round his 
neck and an unbuttoned waistcoat that flapped with his unbuttoned 
jacket. The cadgers had arrived. A small boy popped his head out 
of the cabin and grinned at me as the lorry went through the gate. 
I saw that the back of the lorry was littered with odds and ends, bits 
of iron, a broken churn, part of a mangle and a wicker basket. The 
man left the gate open and scrambled up over the tailboard. A little 
later they came back along the road. I saw that they had persuaded 
R to part with a horse-collar and a broken plough. The man in the 
black hat greeted me as the lorry went on its way. He winked too, 
and I had a feeling that he guessed that I knew his kind and their 
wheedling talk. When the lorry turned the corner and went out of 
sight, he was standing up sorting rags in the wicker hamper. They 
had left old R’s gate open, I discovered, but I was not surprised. 


Hedging 

Among all the crafts of the countryside a fine bit of thatching or 
hedging pleases me most. A newly thatched rick, when the job is 
well done, is a most satisfying sight, although, with so many Dutch 
barns and a habit of piling straw in bales. well-thatched ricks are not 
so common as they were. My district is hardly ideal hunting-country, 
and not much care is taken with hedges, but a day or two ago I 
passed some of the neatest work I have seen for a long time and it was 
hawthorn throughout, Laying a thorn-hedge is a harder task than 
splitting and folding hazels, but this hedging was lying as prettily as 
the more pliable hazel. The heavy trunks had all been half cut, and the 
tops were even. We passed about a quarter of a mile of the work, and 
my admiration made me quite forget that the hedges were the same ones 
I had admired so much last summer when they had been high and heavy 
with pink-tinted may-blossom. Here and there the branches and tops 
were piled ready for burning. Everything will be neat and in order 
when the sap begins to run again and the thorn buds we used to call 
bread-and-cheese are breaking once more. 


The Hotbed 

Seedlings can be raised in good time by use of a hotbed and frame. 
Use straw and horse-manure, and see that the mixture is thoroughly 
moistened. Spread the bed on rubble to cover an area slightly greater 
than that of the frame, and make the depth roughly two feet. After 
the first fierce heat has passed, put in six inches of soil, leave for a 
week and then sow the seed. IAN NIALL. 
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BOOKS OF 
““Babble-Tongue” 


Macaulay: Prose and Poetry. Sclected by G. M. Young. 
Hart-Davis. 26s.) 


THE enormous popularity which the writings of Macaulay once 
enjoyed seems in recent times to have declined greatly. How many 
people nowadays can remember the Lays of Ancient Rome as among 
their first experiences of poetry, or were from an early age instructed 
to admire and to emulate the style of the Essays? And then there is 
the History of England which was read so widely and so avidly for 
many years after the first two volumes appeared in 1848. Of Macaulay 
as a historian a modern encyclopaedia writes: ‘* His work is now read 
rather for its literary style than for its historical value: his search for 
effect and his prejudices militate against accuracy.’’ In recent 
years, too, he has come in for some very rough handling from Mr. 
Winston Churchill who, in his Mar/borough, pursues a private vendetta 
with great vigour and ferocity. ‘‘It is beyond our hopes,’’ writes 
Mr. Churchill, ‘*to overtake Lord Macaulay. The grandeur and 
sweep of his story-telling style carries him swiftly along, and with 
every generation he enters new fields. We can only hope that Truth 
will follow swiftly enough to fasten the label ‘Liar’ to his genteel 
coat-tails.’” Macaulay is also, according to Mr. Churchill, a 
**word-spinner.’’ These remarks are, incidentally, prefaced by an 
attack on Macaulay for ‘‘sneering.’’ 

Personally I know of no ‘‘ objective’’ historian, except Thucydides, 
who is not intensely dull, and often misleading as well. I share 
many of Macaulay’s ** prejudices’’ and admire the vigour with which 
he expresses them. There may be qualities of subtlety and sympathy, 
both in thought and style, in which Macaulay is lacking. His merits 
may be those of the brilliant advocate rather than of the philosopher 
or the poet. But the brilliance and copiousness and scope of his 
mind are still astounding; the rapidity and skill of his narrative are 
unexampled among English historians; and, whether or not he was 
wholly fair in this instance or in that, it should be remembered that 
his convictions happen to have been both sincere and of very great 
consequence in a dangerous and formative period of English history. 

The new addition to the already excellent Reynard Library contains 
864 well-printed pages of Macaulay’s prose and verse, selected by 
Mr. G. M. Young, who has modestly confined himself to some 
explanatory notes on the text and to a short and excellent introduction. 
I wish it had been longer. There are some two hundred pages from 
the History of England. All of this is excellent, and, to my mind, the 
passages dealing with Monmouth’s campaign and with the arrival 
of William and flight of James are some of the most vivid and 
exciting pieces of historical writing that exist. After the History 
comes a long section devoted to the Essays, beginning with that most 
brilliant and very early piece of work, the essay on Machiavelli. 
The most famous of the historical essays come next. Then there are 
two literary essays. Unfortunately, I think, space has not been found 
here for that devastating attack on Mr. Robert Montgomery’s poems, 


(Rupert 


but, on the other hand, one would be sorry not to have had either of 


the two essays that are printed (on Moore’s Life of Byron and on 
Samuel Johnson). Next come two controversial essays (Mill on 
government and Gladstone on Church and State), and the prose 
section of the book ends with some hundred pages of speeches and a 
short and most interesting extract from Macaulay’s journals dealing 
with the examination before the Privy Council of Edward Oxford, 
who attempted to assassinate the Queen and was later found not 
guilty on the ground of insanity, although, in Macaulay’s opinion, 
**the wretch is no more mad than I am.’’ 

In all this bulk of prose Macaulay is, I think, at his best when he 
is most involved in narrative, argument or controversy. Then his 
style is most rapid and incisive, and one can admire the force and 
vigour of an intellect that is not dissipating itself in what is often 
unsuccessful *‘word-spinning.’’ ‘*‘He looked like a great man, and 
not like a bad man.’’ How much more effective are these monosyl- 
lables than is the famous sentence nearer the end of this same essay 
on Warren Hastings. ‘‘In that temple of silence and reconciliation 
where the enmities of twenty generations lie buried, in the Great 
Abbey which has during many ages afforded a quiet resting-place 
to those whose minds and bodies have been shattered by the con- 
tentions of the Great Hall, the dust of the illustrious accused should 
have mingled with the dust of the illustrious accusers.’’ This is 
very beautiful so far as the first comma; we then receive a misleading 
impression, since only a small minority of those buried i in the Great 
Abbey have ever been, in any sense, “‘shattered’’ by the Great Hall; 
and the sentence concludes with a string of words which might well 
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be offered to the consideration of the police, since no motorist even 
slightly under the influence of alcohol would be capable of pro- 
nouncing them at all. 

Yet in the presentation of a definite scene, of a series of events or 
of an argument this coloured style is very imposing. It is a tub- 
thumping and an eager style. It pushes and pulls; it excites and it 
interests. It lacks the sobriety, the certainty and the inner integrity 
of the greatest styles; but in its own way it is immensely vital and 
effective. Only on the rare occasions when it settles heavily into an 
attitude of pomposity does it disguise or blur the coruscations of a 
most brilliant mind. 

Much the same may be said of Macaulay's poetry, even though 
it is, by all standards, on a lower level than his prose. Yet I confess 
that I cannot read of Horatius or of Lake Regillus without a feeling 
of joy and of excitement, even though, as Mr. G. M. Young says, the 
verses of Macaulay **sometimes made Matthew Arnold cry out in 
pain.’’ Lytton Strachey spoke of *‘the Philistine on Parnassus,’’ 
but, as Mr. Young well says, **it was no Philistine who wrote: 

** Heard on Lavernia Scargill’s whispering trees 
And pined by Arno for my lovelier Tees.’ 
Included among the poetry in this volume is The Marriage of Tirzah 
and Ahirad, which Mr. Young describes as ‘‘that strange piece.’’ 
It certainly is. But there is only space here to repeat Mr. Young’s 
words, that on this ‘every reader will judge for himself.’’ 

I have not been able to do anything like justice to the fine selection 
of political speeches which this volume contains. I hope, however, 
that I have said enough to show that, in these expensive days, this 
book is very good value indeed for money. REx WARNER. 


The Middle East 


The Middle East in the War : 1939-1946. By George Kirk. (Oxford 
University Press for Chatham House. 42s.) 


THE latest volume of the Chatham House Survey for the war years 
deals with the political developments of the Middle Eastern region 
(from Afghanistan to Morocco), which are fundamental for an 
understanding of the campaigns and still more of their political after- 
math which is of such vital concern today. The reader will find 
much information, clearly arranged and presented, not only on the 
individual countries, but also (in the chapters by H. L. D’A. Hop- 
kinson on the Minister of State’s Office and by Guy Hunter on the 
Middle East Supply Centre) on the effort to deal by a central organi- 
sation with many of the problems created-by the war. Mr. Hunter’s 
contribution is particularly valuable for the light which it sheds on 
the Anglo-American differences which destroyed any hope of the 
M.E.S.C. continuing to operate for the benefit of the region in the 
transitional period after the war receded, and/or of it providing a 
basis for a more rational handling of its economic troubles in time 
of peace. 

It is harder to praise the work of Mr. George Kirk who is respon- 
sible for the bulk of the volume. There is always a problem in 
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writing a work such as this between producing a mere colourless 
narrative of events and attempting a personal interpretation which 
is bound to seem partisan to those who hold different views. Mr. 
Kirk holds strong views to the effect that Arab nationalism was the 
proper cause to foster in the Middle East, and that in cases where it 
came into conflict with other interests these should have given way. 
He is thus distinctly hostile to the French, particularly over the 
question of the Levant States, and to all those Allied Statesmen, and 
particularly Mr. Churchill, who took the view that the Jews had 
more to offer in the way of fighting strength than the Arabs, and 
tended to discount the political effect upon the Arabs which any 
suggestion of support for Jewish claims would involve. Mr. Kirk’s 
view is of course a perfectly legitimate one, and, if he chooses to 
dismiss as utopian the suggestion that the Jewish example might 
one day ‘* revitalise the arid deserts of the Middle East *’ in Mr. 
Philip Noel-Baker’s phrase, there is nothing one can answer except 
to suggest that any hopes placed in the Arab League as a source of 
peace, stability or progress in the region seem by now no less utopian. 

What is more difficult to swallow is Mr. Kirk’s polemical habit. 
He obviously finds it hard to believe anything but the worst of those 
who have disagreed with him—and the list is a long one. Given the 
attitude adopted by General Spears while on his mission to the 
Levant and subsequently, Lady Spears is perhaps not the best author- 
ity on the personal characteristics of the French personalities involved, 
and the reader can do without being told of the ** scarlet nose... 
plaintive voice and... continual simper *’ of one or the ** scrawny, 
prehensile, fanatically anti-British hands *’ of another. It is however 
in his treatment of Zionism, ‘* descending in its spiral of intrigue, 
deceit, flattery and corruption.”’ that Mr. Kirk allows his feelings 
to get the better of him. It is not very difficult to pick out, in those 
years when some six million Jews were being murdered, examples of 
Jewish statements in which grief and indignation produced a harsh- 
ness, and self-righteousness even, that non-Jews were bound to find 
unpalatable. But these passages which are produced to show the 
** insincerity of the Zionist Review's arid didacticism *’ could be, 
and are not, set off by expressions of Arab nationalism and anti- 
British sentiments which might be equally or more revealing. 

Rashid Ali’s coup cannot be taken out of its context nor mainly 
treated as a local outcome of events in Palestine. We are told that 
the Mufti of Jerusalem was in exile; but not what he did there. 
Such remarks as that Roosevelt was** surrounded by Jewish advisers,” 
talk of the ‘* Eastern European ghetto-inheritance of the Zionist 
movement *’ as being responsible for ** its lack of candour,’’ the 
trick of writing ‘** Moshe *’ after the name of a Jew who chooses to 
call himself Maurice, or giving in brackets the irrelevant information 
that the eminent American Rabbis Wise and Silver were born in 
Hungary and Lithuania respectively, are of course the habitual small 
change of anti-Jewish agitators, and have been from the days of the 
Tsarist pogroms until their recent revival in Communist Eastern 
Europe. But when, in his indignation against Gentile sympathisers 
with the Jewish plight, Mr. Kirk can bring himself, after noting the 
impression made by the present Prime Minister of Israel on Mr. 
R. H. S. Crossman, to write that ‘* one is reminded mutatis mutandis 
of how some of Crossman’s fellow Socialists were to be beguiled by 
Sidney Stanley (alias Solomon Wulkan) *’, all a reviewer can do is 
to suggest that, mutatis mutandis of course, this remark is not un- 
worthy of the late Julius Streicher. MAx BELOFPF. 
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Resurgat 


The Easter Party. By V. Sackville-West. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 


Every novel written by a poet is in one sense an allegory. If it 
moves him as a poet—and he has no business with it otherwise—its 
characters and scenes will bear more than their literal meaning. 
Like a poem, it will contain more than the poet is consciously aware 
of as he writes it. Miss Sackville-West’s work has always had this 
double validity. Even where she is best conscious of her intentions, 
the truth of her work rings on more than one level. The Land won 
high recognition from poets, and was respectfully discussed by 
farmers in a Devonshire village as a text-book on husbandry. All 
Passion Spent, an exquisitely precise work of art, hit more than the 
target at which it was aimed. So, in a very different way, did Pepita. 

The Easter Party, Miss Sackville-West’s first novel for ten years, 
is not a realistic story. In it she goes back to an earlier tradition. 
Like the first English novelists, she has used realistic detail in order 
to document a fable: but her approach to it has more to do with 
Virginia Woolf than with the eighteenth-century writers. The 
central theme is fear. All the characters are afraid, and react to their 
fear in different ways. Walter Mortibois, Q.C., the central character, 
has made a marriage lacking both passion and tenderness with a 
girl who feels both, and for no one but him. She plays the unnatural 
game according to his rules until, with the passage of years, it seems 
almost natural: but all the time she loves him. Walter loves only 
Svend, his Alsatian. His brother Gilbert, a brain specialist and, 
like Walter, a rationalist, tells him he needs the dog for a pioneer 
operation which is to benefit the human race. Agonised, a victim 
to his own creed, Walter hands over his beloved friend for vivisection, 
Almost at once his*old country home is burned down. The double 
blow brings Walter closer to his wife, and we leave him on the point 
of being restored to his undamaged Svend : for Gilbert’s request 
was a Stratagem planned to shock his brother into normal emotional 
life. There are other characters, a decent suburban couple who call 
each other by the same name, like the old pair in Dear Brutus, a 
spoilt and beautiful woman with many lovers, an idealistic young 
man ...and the action all takes place at Easter. 

From such a fable we should suspect allegory, even without some 
frankly unrealistic dialogue (Gilbert’s in particular) quite early on. 
Personally I am convinced that the way to get most from the book 
is to look On it as a poem, to be moved by its depth of feeling and 
belief, and to delight in its sureness of word and phrase. Through 
all of it shines a beautiful compassion for human suffering. Once 
at least Miss Sackville-West’s tenderness makes her careless : the 
lovely Juliet gains nothing from being physically doomed as well. 
The dog is beautifully drawn, and the account of the fire superb, 
written with an exultant authority which exactly matches its meaning 
in the story. This is a book which will take hold of many readers in 
many ways. Held firmly in its grip, I can only say that it recalled 
to me both Adolphe and The Winter’s Tale, and that I read it with 
mounting pleasure and (1 hope) with growing understanding of those 
deep places in the heart from which it springs. L. A. G. STRONG. 


To Italy—By Aeroplane 


An Italian Visit. By C. Day Lewis. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Tuis will do. It is not what I like. I have lived all my life with a 
different kind of poetry ; and I am not going to be taken in. I am 
too old to unlearn the best. But this will do. It is what people 
want. It is necessarily interesting. For myself, I don’t believe in 
poetry being clever. I like being moved, I don’t like being got at. 
1 am ancient, and I don’t like the modern. But now I have got to 
take it seriously. I take Mr. Day Lewis seriously for a good reason. 
He is not only a poet ; he is a Professor of Poetry. He sits in the 
seat of Matthew Arnold. I have done it myself—nearly thirty years 
ago. It makes a man think—and feel. 

Matthew Arnold was elected to his professorship on three slender 
volumes of verse and a single essay. The essay was the celebrated 
preface to the 1853 poems. An ** apparently intelligent critic ** had 
said that the poet ‘* must leave the exhausted past *’ and be modern. 
The ** apparently intelligent critic *’ was, in fact, the editor of the 
Spectator, Rintoul. But Matthew Arnold thought him very foolish. 
The preface exposes his fool.shness. It was written just a hundred 
years ago. All sorts of things have happened since then. The second 
section of Mr. Day Lewis’ poem opens as follows : 

** The winged bull trundles to the wired perimeter. Cumbrously 
turns. Shivers, brakes clamped, bellowing four times, each engine 
tested with routine ritual. Advances to the runway. Halts again as 
if gathering heart or warily snuffing for picador cross-winds. Then, 
then, a roar open-throated affronts the arena. Then fast, faster drawn 
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by the magnet of his idée fixe, head down, tail up, he’s charging 
the horizon.’’ 

1 wonder what Matthew Arnold would have made of that, or the 
editor of the Spectator either. 1 have not printed it—Mr. Day Lewis 
does—as verse, for it isn’t. And | wanted it to look like sense ; 
if it were poetry it very well might not. Mr. Day Lewis is talking 
about the aeroplane that took him to Italy. I find it all ever so odd. 
Mr. Day Lewis’s versification I find ever so odd almost everywhere. 
It is at its best, perhaps, when he is writing like somebody else. The 
fifth section of his poem is occupied by verses that take off the verse 
of other poets—Fitzgerald, ‘* T. H.,’’ *‘ W. B. Y.,’’ °° R. F.,”’ 
**W. H. A.,’’ ** D. T.2’ The same may be true, for all I know, of 
Section iv. Here no guiding initials are appended. But something, 
perhaps, can be inferred from the rhymes used (e.g. freshens— 
carnations, hazier—azure, acacia—azure, morning-awnings, Etruscans— 
dusk on, unbosom-blossom), and from the rhymes dispensed with. 
For the rest of his book Mr. Day Lewis employs measures all his 
Own, curiously mixed of dactylic and iambic verse, and verse that is 
no verse. The dactylic measures are interesting. Mr. Day Lewis 
visited Italy in 1948-49. Just a hundred years earlier Clough had 
visited Italy. I can’t but suspect that, when Mr. Day Lewis was 
** trundled ’’ to Italy by his ** winged bull,’’ he took with him 
Clough’s Amours de Voyage. 

** Let fairy-lit streets run wine through the veins like a ride on a scenic 

Railway : and then the ravishing flesh of girls consume me 

Flame upon flame to scented ashes, and | a phoenix ! 

Yes, one thing I know, it’s the sting of freshness renews me. 

Listen, the bells tumble from a humming campanile 

With a dull pot-and-pan clang : those two at the table—the cadence 

Is unfamiliar they talk in: banal their gist, but to methey 

Are speaking, lover and carillon, with the tongues of angels.’ 

If Mr. Day Lewis had studied his Clough (I must not say his Virgil) 
more carefully, these would have been perfectly good—that is to say 
perfectly bad—hexameters. Clough managed his metre better ; 
and the temper of Mr. Day Lewis’ lines is, in any case, different from 
the temper of Clough. Yet one trait of temper Mr. Day Lewis in 
Rome shares with Clough. Both are Puritans whose faith has failed 
them. For Mr. Day Lewis, even so, the tiresome thing is to find 
his faith not so dead but that he feels 

** its breath clouding 
The glass of aesthetic perception.’’ 

I don’t think that Mr. Day Lewis is at his best in Rome. He is 

haunted by Henry James 

** Rubbing himself against Rome like a great tabby.”’ 
Roderick Hudson compares notes with Nero. Betty Grable affronts 
the ghost of Cato. Mr. Day Lewis is happier, and at his best, in 
Settignano—there, in his ** Elegy Before Death,’ he is genuinely 
moved, and moving. Elsewhere I find this Professor of Poetry too 
much disposed to profess something else. H. W. GARRoD. 


Ichabod! 


The Disinherited Mind. By Erich Heller. (Bowes and Bowes, 18s.) 
** THe consciousness of life’s increasing depreciation ’’—that is the 
theme of Professor Heller’s book, which would be infinitely depres- 
sing were it not also challenging. From Goethe, who felt uneasy at 
the threat to creative imagination offered by the empirical sciences, 
through Burckhardt with his Schopenhauerian pessimism, through 
Nietzsche and Rilke, and, by way of Spengler to Kafka and Karl 
Kraus, Professor Heller traces the progress from doubt, through 
defiance to despair, of ** the disinherited mind ’’ (the phrase is from 
Rilke), with Holderlin as its ** silent centre.’’ It is a fascinating 
book, alive with ideas—about the impact of science on the European 
mind, the illuminative task of poetry, the creative function of the 
word, This is no pedantic ** objective ’’ study, since the business 
of the literary scholar is ** not the avoidance of subjectivity, but its 
purification ; not the shunning of what is disputable, but the cleans- 
ing and deepening of the dispute.’’ There is simplification, no doubt 
(one has to hack one’s way through a jungle) ; and how far some of 
the side-issues argued may be tenable I do not know ; but for one 
who is not a German scholar, which the reader need not be since 
translations are provided, the book is illuminating, provocative of 
emotion-thought and deeply significant. 

Though the book is about German writers, there are, naturally, 
many correspondences in English thought. Goethe’s reaction 
against Newtonian science was shared by Coleridge and Wordsworth 
—not to mention Blake—and his ideas about nature show strong 
traces of Shaftesbury. Nietzsche would have recognised the sense 
of living between two worlds, one dead, the other waiting to be born. 
What is absorbing and exciting about these German writers is their 
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heroic attempt to combat the process ; and if, like many great writers 
in all countries, they were vehemently opposed to the popular ten- 
dencies of their age, the difference is that they did not remain in the 
critical phase, but fought the tendencies creatively. If God was 
dead, Nietzsche supplied the Superman, the Dionysian-Apollonian 
compound, with whom Professor Heller would bracket Rilke’s 
Angel, plausibly making the latter out to be, if not the same as, at 
least the twin of, the former. 

No case is made out for Spengler, however, who, a ‘* wicked ”’ 
man, accepted the blotting out of civilisation as a phase that not 
only had to be lived through, but, so to speak, co-operated with. 
It is true that his successors give us small hope ; Kafka offers us a 
nightmare, and Karl Kraus, ** the first European satirist since Swift,”’ 
a vision of chaos, Goethe’s fourth age in full blast. What is notable 
is the link between all these poets and thinkers—how Schopenhauer, 
Burckhardt, Nietzsche, Kraus, all accept the view of the recurrence, 
or timelessness, of history ; how many of Nietzsche’s sayings might 
have been uttered by Goethe, and so on. It looks like a coherent 
and continuous slipping down into doom. Kraus saw little hope in 
the many schemes for the betterment of mankind. ** He hated all 
ideologies. He saw them as what they were and are : the intellectual 
pretence of a spiritually impoverished age, the inflated paper currency 
of the bankruptcy of culture.”’ 

What is one to make of all this ? The Teutonic soul seems to live 
in a difficult word, untouched, for all its occasional Hellenism, by 
the Mediterranean sunlight which made it possible for, say, Arnold, 
to dwell on a darkling plain without yielding to despair. For the 
German poet, it would seem, affirmation, yea-saying to life, has to 
emerge from a dark chaos peopled with Hieronymus Bosch figures ; 
their theme is what Professor Heller declares to be the theme of our 
world, ** the faith that lies on the other side of despair.’ Spengler, 
of course, never came to this ; so leaves us without hope. 

Is all this true of us? Is Germany to be equated with Europe ? 
That is the question posited by this deeply pondered, and in the end 
not at all gloomy, book. To some extent the answer must be ** Yes.”’ 
The poetic imagination, and therefore in the end the imagination of 
the common man, is still baffled, as Goethe’s was, by the impossi- 
bility of sensuously grasping the facts presented by empirical science. 
But we need not feel ourselves involved in so hopeless a chaos. 
Something, certainly, has gone horribly wrong, but need we be 
overthrown by Giant Despair? As Goethe himself once said— 
though Professor Heller does not tell us so—‘* If a rvan has always 
let himself think the world as bad as the adversary represents it to 
be, he must have become a miserable person.”’ Not at all the sort of 
person one would imag:ne Professor Heller himself to be ; and it is 
the sense of this which makes the book a stimulating challenge. 

BoNAMY Dosreée. 


Roman Catholics and the Bible 


A Catholic Contmentary on Holy Scripture. (Nelson. 84s.) 


Tue Reformation is popularly supposed to have left the Christian 
West divided into two camps, appealing to the authority of the 
Church and the Bible respectively. If so, the scales are weighted 
against Protestantism today, when criticism has undermined its 
authority in the eyes of many. We might expect Roman Catholics 
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to point the moral : No wonder you are disintegrating if you base your 
religion on so weak a foundation. As this monumental work shows, 
their scholars eschew such a short-sighted approach. In the preface 
they claim as allies ali who share the traditional view of the Bible. 

For many reasons this fine book deserves a welcome. To Roman 
Catholics it will be of untold value. To all others it will give an 
authoritative answer to the question: What does the Roman Catholic 
Church teach about the B.ble? They will find a grave religious 
treatment suited to the solemnity of the theme and, however well 
versed in their own interpretations, will learn much that is new. 
Unfortunately it must be said that the admirable printing with its 
clever typographical devices is too small to bg read for long without 
some discomfort. 

The forty-three authors, drawn from the English-speaking world, 
are enabled to maintain a consistent attitude towards their subject 
thanks to their loyalty to the replies of the Biblical Commission at 
Rome. They claim that the Catholic Church is the exclusive pos- 
sessor and interpreter of the Bible, but they are thoroughly conversant 
with the work of non-Cathol.c scholars, by which they are often 
influenced. Their Church after all does **move,’’ and the criticism 
sometimes would have seemed advanced in the England of 1853. 
Some interesting concessions are the dictum on the Book of Wisdom, 
the author of which was led by the Holy Spirit to adopt the pseudonym 
of Solomon; the warning that the early stories of the Old Testament 
must not be taken in an over-literal and Europeanised. sense; the 
explanation of Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch as implying 
**the large part and profound influence of Moses as author and 
legislator’’ (which would to a large extent satisfy Protestant critics); 
and the description of the speaking of Balaam’s ass as *‘a dramatic 
representation of an unusual incident.’’ 

Free use is made of glosses and interpolations to get rid of diffi- 
culties; also of textual corruptions. There are countless passages 
where the interpretation seems forced and unnatural to non-Catholics, 
but generally reasons are given; it is not imposed by the mere weight 
of tradition. A passage which illustrates the fundamental differences 
between the two sides occurs on p. 779. The human knowledge 
of Jesus included ‘‘all actual events, past, present and to come.”’ 
When he said that ‘‘of that day’ he knew nothing, he meant he 
had not been authorised to give the date and *‘was within his rights 
in professing ignorance.’’ W. K. LOWTHER CLARKE, 


Metaphors and Language 


By V. K. Gokak. (Oxford 


The Poetic Approach to Language. 


University Press. 25s.) 


PHILOLOGY may well be described as the ‘* gay science,’’ for it 
combines fact, speculation and fanciful uncertainties in pleasant 
proportion. The laws of Grimm and Verner may be stern, but the 
etymological pursuit of words, small, big or compounded, is an 
adventure either in knowledge or in ingenuity. Even in grey 
Victorian days Archbishop Trench realised that the study of words 
could have a general appeal, and we can regard him as the pioneer 
of modern popular method. 

Mr. Gokak has based his pleasant, but rather expensive, book on 
a series of English language: lectures delivered at Bombay University. 
He stresses the poetic or metaphorical process which shapes language, 
and it is exhilarating to be reminded that even in our own time, when 
so much of our vocabulary seems drab, this process of change and 
imaginative adaptation continues. It is fortunate for us that meta- 
phors become fossilised ; otherwise we should be burdened with the 
intolerable weight of the centuries and be incapable of playing with 
the verbal counters of abstract thought. Ordinary conversation 
would be almost impossible if we were conscious of the fact that 
** lady °’ is ** loaf-kneader,’’ or that ‘‘ companion ”’ is really the 
Latin phrase ‘* cum panis.’’ We could never describe a novel or a 
new hat as perfectly ** thrilling *’ if we remembered that the word 
is a variant of ** drill ’’ and can be found in the compound ** nostril,’’ 
namely, ‘* nose-thirl.’’ 

Poetry, as we know it, continues the instinctive process of language 
itself, but it would be morbid to ponder on the fact that the images 
and metaphors which delight us are surrounded by the shades of 
dead meaning. Nevertheless we should be spared some painful 
experiences if all writers were compelled to have an elementary 
knowledge of etymology. Even the learned Milton was guilty of a 
howler when he made a pun on “‘ raven *’ and ‘* ravenous,’’ for 
the adjective comes from a completely different root. But we.should 
have lost Shakespeare’s famous phrase, ** the blanket of the dark,’’ 
had the poet been too pedantic, for blanket really means white or 
glittering. 

But poets are undoubtedly helped by the fact that root words and 
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Dynasty of 


Ironfounders 
The Darbys and C oalbrookdale 
ARTHUR RAISTRICK 


In 1699 Abraham Darby founded the 
ironworks that was to become, under 
the management until 1851 of five genera- 
tions of his family, the largest in the world. 
During that century and a half many 
changes and achievements in the industry 
were realised, at least in part, through the 
Coalbrookdale Company. Based on manu- 
script material hitherto unpublished, this 
book presents a fascinating picture of 
the social and economic life of the time. 





Illustrated, 30s. net 
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“‘Extremely ingenious and brilliantly worked out 


His latest novel now takes its place in the Uniform 
Edition, translated by Gerard Hopkins. gs. 6d. net 


** Far and away the best of the biographies of Mary . . . 
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The Noonday Devil 


URSULA CURTISS 





...is among the best novels of its kind that I have 
read for a very long time.” 
Peter Quennell (Daily Mail) 


2nd large impression gs. 6d. net 
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FRANCOIS MAURIAC 
THE NOBEL PRIZE WINNER 


Mary Tudor 


H. F. M. PRESCOTT 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE MAN ON A DONKEY’ 


(This biography, which reteived the James Tait Black 
prize in 1941, has now been extended and revised.] 


based on wide and scholarly research.” 
Manchester Guardian 


445 pages 7 plates 30s. net 
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RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY AND 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 
C. D. BROAD 


A second volume of selected essays ranging from 1920 to 
1950. Ethics and the History of Philosophy, the first 
volume, was published successfully a year ago. 


25s. net 


COLOUR AND CULTURE IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 
SHEILA PATTERSON 


A study of the status of the Cape Coloured people in the 
Union of South Africa. This is of obvious topical impor- 
tance, a very thorough examination of a pressing probiem. 


In the International Library of Sociology. 30s. net 
SCIENCE AND AESTHETIC 
JUDGMENT 


SHOLEM J. KAHN 
This is a study in the critical method of Hippolyte Taine, 
the historian of English literature. It considers the 
scientific method of criticism and Taine’s philosophy as 
expressed in it. Taine’s importance for present criticism 
is very clearly shown. 25s. net 


DIVIDED IMAGE: A STUDY OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE AND W. B. YEATS 
MARGARET RUDD 
This study of mystical vision was written in the belief that 
Yeats’ lifelong hero-worship of his master Blake can shed 


light on much of Yeats* own philosophy, and also upon 
the unique quality of each of the two minds. 18s. net 


Routledge and Kegan Paul 
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loan words carry frequently with them their own ‘*‘ poetic feeling.’’ 
Storm (Old English), tempest (French Latin), hurricane (Spanish 
Caribbean) suggest in their very sound their own distinctive ** atmo- 
spherics.’’ But in the poetic approach to language, modern philo- 
logists are tempted at times to indulge in a minor literary mysticism, 
The vowel i may suggest the very feeling of something small or 
dainty (‘* little,’’ ** kid,’’ ** slim **); but how are we to account 
for the opposite effect of the vowel in ** thick,’’ and ‘* big’’? 


Undoubtedly the echoic quality of some words enable poets, as Mr.‘ 


Gokak points out, to achieve their ‘* gorgeous onomatopoeic 
effects.’ We can appreciate at once the subile poetic difference in 
sound between words such as ‘* gleam’ and ‘* gloom.’ It is 
however. possible that the echoic effects in every language are limited 
and have become exhausted for the time being through excessive use. 
The revolt of so many writers from the use of ** poetic language °° 
in recent years, and the increasing reluctance to use rhyme, seem to 
suggest that this limit has been reached. AUSTIN CLARKS. 


Fiction 


The Loved and the Unloved. 
Spottiswoode. 9s. 6d.) 


Restless House. By Emile Zola. With an introduction by Angus 
Wilson. (Weidenteld and Nicolson. 12s. 6d.) 


The Bridge of Asses. By Jean-Jacques Gautier. 
10s. 6d.) 

Mrs. Reynolds. By Gertrude Stein. (Yale University Press: 
London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 32s. 6d.) 


Modern Greek Folktales. Chosen and translated by R. M. Dawkins, 
(Oxford University Press. 50s.) 

IN a postscript to his latest mildly horrifying love-story, M. Mauriac 
defends himself against those more ardént Catholics who would 
have him subordinate his talent to his religion by showing ‘* the 
victory of Grace’ in a final chapter which remains unwritten. 
The situation is not new to M. Mauriac; in a preface, to Trois 
Récits, written a quarter of a century ago, he regrets that ‘* the 
finest story in this collection *’ (which he might have written on 
Pascal's theme of humiliation transforming itself into inspiration) 
** is a fourth, which the author has not written, which he has not 
yet acquired the merit to write."’ And this slight implication that 
the cause of his unsatisfactory performance in ** taking off ’’ from 
the sordid realities of the world is due not to some intentional plan 
of campaign, but to his own shortcoming, breaks through in The 
Loved and the Unloved as an open statement. It would, he says, be 
* sheer hypocrisy *’ to claim that the exposure in fiction of the 
darker side of life contributes anything significant to the understand- 
ing of mankind. ‘** Living persons are never like the characters of 
fiction. The people presented in novels or on the stage are a race 
apart.’’ The most that can be claimed for them is that they ** give 
us a great deal of information about the author.’’ So that, if the 
world presented in the collected edition of his works is increasingly 
** denuded of Grace,’’ we have, M. Mauriac concludes, only his 
own vision to blame for it. 

Humility of this perceptive kind seems to be the distinguishing 
mark of those novelists who have been brought by their own tech- 
nique to recognise that the process of creation is little more than a 
devious exploration of themselves. It is not that M. Mauriac has 
ever shown signs of developing the obviously subjective approach of 


By Frangois Mauriac. (Eyre and 
éf 


(Arthur Barker. 
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a Virginia Woolf, though he has now so marked a habit of conden- 
sation that we are occasionally reminded of a child with such a vivid 
experience to recount that he skips some of the intervening links 
whose importance, to us who have not shared the experience, he 
underrates. In The Loved and the Unloved, as in so many earlier 
novels, it is rather M. Mauriac’s powerful and intimate certainty as 
he moves his characters, both inwardly and outwardly, which reveals 
them as pure creations of his mind. The scenery, the ‘* half dead 
provincial town ’’ of Dorthe near Bordeaux, makes a suffocating 
framework. The passion of the strong-willed woman (‘* There is 
nothing that cannot be achieved, even in love—so she thought—by 
sheer will-power ’’) seems to operate unchallengeably as she descends 
on her victim, the young boy who escapes from her into religion. 
Even the ** normal *’ love affair of the boy’s friend, which develops 
side by side, is more coherent if not larger than life. The Loved and 
the Unloved is not a great novel and certainly not an attractive one, 
but it is the work of a self-conscious artist of the front rank. 

Emile Zola is perhaps the foremost of those other novelists who, 
in contrast to M. Mauriac, have believed not only that they were 
writing documentary reports about external reality, but in dwelling 
on the most sordid aspects of that reality were performing a disinter- 
ested public service. For Zola the novel was une expérience scien- 
tifique, une histoire naturelle, which, he thought, had little or nothing 
to do with the deepest preoccupations of his own mind, but indicated 
to society by scientific means the steps it must take to heal itself, 
And English society, for instance, accepting this astonishing claim 
at its face value, took steps to limit the sale of this admirable trans- 
lation of Pot-Bouille (now re-issued by Messrs. Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, but originally made in the ‘nineties by Percy Pinkerton) 
to a circulation of three hundred copies. 

It is, of course, still possible to see how Zola and his nineteenth- 
century public brought themselves mutually to accept his claim to 
be reporting ‘‘ real life.°’ His whole technical approach was 
imbued with the illusion. Unable to enter the mind of a character 
alone and at rest, he developed a genius for handling large numbers 
of characters and interlocking plots. More like a newspaper than 
the novel as it had previously existed, his canvas included half- 
understood gleanings from contemporary science and medicine. 
Restless House is no exception. A man’s face bears ** the traces of 
disordered blood, the result of secret excesses ’’; a woman suffers 
from hysteria according to the diagnosis of an almost mediaeval 
psychiatry ; a girl’s attitude to sex is distorted by reading novelettes. 
But above and around these little touches, which once added plausi- 
bility and now fatally destroy the ** naturalist *’ illusion, is a whole 
framework of abandoned assumptions about character: that it 
is determined round about adolescence by a system of snobbery and 
class distinctions, and that predicatable results, often sexual in nature, 
deeply mark ten out of ten characters subjected to the experience. 

Nothing could speak more loudly for Zola’s genius than that we 
recognise it today when its distortions and pathetic claims to objec- 
tivity have been exposed for what they are. In a neat and well- 
informed preface by Mr. Angus Wilson, I missed a more radical 
approach to this problem of Zola’s make-up, his denial that his own 
peculiar vision was involved, his insistence that the world was black, 
and by its own deplorable choice. 

M. Jean-Jacques Gautier, a French dramatic critic, sets himself in 
The Bridge of Asses a task which has proved a pons asinorum for 
more experienced novelists. His hero is a brilliant playwright who 
trips and falls headlong in his encounter with the farouche and 
unattractive heroine. But M. Gautier never succeeds in convincing 
us of his playwright’s brilliance or humanity. 

As the combined presses of Yale and Oxford University issue the 
collected works of Gertrude Stein, there is not very much to add to 
our more fragmentary impressions as they first appeared. Mrs. 
Reynolds, a full-length novel, is now bound together with five shorter 
examples. ** It is a question,”’ says Mr. Lloyd Frankenberg in the 
introduction, ** how much each reader can tolerate of this endless- 
ness.”’ He reassures us that *“‘when one reads judiciously, the 
boredom tends to disappear like the taste of resin in Greek wine.”” 

My disappointment in reading Modern Greek Folktales, admirably 
translated and learnedly introduced by the editor of Forty-five 
Stories, was that on the whole there was surprisingly little taste of 
retsina. Not only is there little clear connection between the folk- 
tales of ancient and modern Greece ; the contact with other modern 
European folk-literatures appears to have been so close that one 
often has the impression of reading Grimm. TANGYE LEAN. 





In next week’s **Spectator’’ C. M. Woodhouse will review ** Tito 
Speaks" by Vladimir Dedijer ; Enid Starkie ““Et nunc manet in te’’ 
by André Gide; Derek Hudson ** The White Knight" by A. L. Taylor; 
and the Astronomer-Royal *‘ Astronomy for Everyman’’. 
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THE FUTURE OF 
NATIONALISATION 


H. A. CLEGG and T. E. CHESTER 
Fellow of Nuffield College, Oxford 
A topical book on a pressing problem. 
Cr. 8vo. Ready in March 


MODERN DRAMA 
MARTIN LAMM 
Translated by K. Elliott 


A masterly survey of modern drama in Europe and America 
of the last hundred years including a study of those dramatists 
who contributed to the technical development of the theatre. 
Demy 8vo. 25s. net 


THE ZADOKITE FRAGMENTS 
AND THE 


DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
H. H. ROWLEY 


Professor of Hebrew Language and Literature 
The University, Manchester 


Professor Rowley’s book gives a more extensive survey of 
the discussion these texts have provoked than can be found 
in any other book, and it rests on a fuller control of the 
vast literature about them than anything so far published. 


Demy 8vo. 16s. net 
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The Church and Industry 
THE BISHOP OF BRISTOL 


(Second of five talks in the series ‘Christian Stocktaking*) 


The Philosophy of Atomic Physics 
LEON ROSENFELD 


Germany’s Lost Provinces 
TERENCE PRITTIE 


After the French Cabinet Reshuffle 
FRANCOIS WEYMULLER 


Thackeray : A Spoilt Artist 
ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 


Britain’s Parliamentary Democracy 
The Rt. Hon. CLEMENT DAVIES 


What is Demythologising ? 
RUDOLF BULTMAN 
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We welcome THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH TALK,* compiled | — 

by Professor James Sutherland, c. 450 pp., about 18s. net, to appear | © 
later this year. The compiler has gone to many odd places for his examples EN 
q 
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CAS 


| of recorded talk from the fifteenth century to the present day : executions, 
trials of statesmen and pick-pockets, diaries, letters, &c., supplemented 
from drama and fiction. This is a book that promises delight and stimulus 


7 


SHAKESPEARE’S SHAKESPEARE 


The Nonesuch Press makes a happy return to activity with its announce- 
ment of a NONESUCH SHAKESPEARE? in four volumes, on thin but 
opaque paper of special design, bound in quarter buckram, price £7 7s. 
net. The text is from the First Folio, the original spelling, capitalisation, 
&c., being retained for visual and vocal significance. The Quarto variants 
are noted in the margins: the Quarto texts of six plays being, however, 
printed in full after the respective Folio texts. A prospectus is available 


Invest with 


SAFETY 


32 


Take no chances ; 
large or small invest- 
ments earn a steady 
y rate of interest, tax 
paid, and are readily 
withdrawable. Write 
for full details today. 


GLOBE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1858 
70 High Street, Teddington 
KINgston 6534 & 4003 
Secretary: A.H.Rooks,F.LA.c. 








TREGENNA 
CASTLE 


inci HOTEL 
THE WEST & THE WORLD| tr vers ConnWaLe 


A forthcoming book that is well suited to the times is THE EUROPEAN | 
INHERITANCE,* edited by Sir Ernest BARKER, G. N. CLARK and | 
Paul VAUCHER, in 3 vols., 1,250 pp., with plates and maps, about | “ 
#5 Ss. net. This history of European civilisation, from pre-history to | 
our own time, gives in effect a history, as dispassionate as possible, by 
Europeans of European man and his influence on the rest of mankind. 
The contributors are distinguished scholars: Geoffrey Bruun, V. G. 
Childe, C. H. Dodd, F. L. Ganshof, D. Mornet, W. W. Tarn, E. Vermeil. } 
| 
} 
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One of the most 


celebrated hotels 


and the editors. 





in the West of England. 


SPEED’S ENGLAND 


The maps of the English Counties from the original 1611 edition of 
THE THEATRE OF THE EMPIRE OF GREAT BRITAIN® are being |} Open all the year round 
reproduced in coloured facsimile, with the text, well bound in four | 
volumes, royal folio (183 x 12} ins.), volumes i-ii to be ready in the | 
spring at £4 10s. each, volumes iii-iv next year. Please ask for details. | 
| 
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*These forthcoming books and many others are 

described in our Spring Book Adviser, now in the 

press, which will be available free upon earl) 
application. 


Enquirtes for accommodation will 
| receive the personal attention 
of the Resident Manager 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD., Booksellers, 3-4, Petty Cury, Cambridge 
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Shorter Notices 


Prompt Copy : The Brough Story. By Jean 
Webster-Brough. (Hutchinson. 15s.) 
For those who enjoy a whiff of old-fashioned 
grease-paint or a game of theatrical Happy 
Families Miss Jean Webster-Brough’s proud 
and loving account of her forbears will 
provide nostalgic entertainment. The work 
of at least three of the famous Broughs 
must be within the memory of living play- 
goers; and for collectors of theatrical 
history the book should be of interest in so 
far as it traces the story of one of the remark- 
able families that have enriched our theatre 
during the last hundred years. Miss 
Webster-Brough has carefully assembled and 
arranged her material. She composes each 
portrait with skill, calling witnesses to 
provide authentic touches of character or 
background. Shyly, almost apologetically, 
she lays before us the treasures of her 
inheritance : letters, Press notices (** Mr. 
Brough and Miss Ellen Terry stood out by 
their special excellence. ...’”), faded jokes, 
family anecdotes. Thus for about two- 
thirds of the book she methodically ranges 
her evidence, and succeeds in conveying an 
impression of each brilliant Brough in turn. 

The remaining third of the story is whiled 
away in personal reminiscence. Miss 
Webster-Brough has spent her life in the 
theatre, where she has encountered many 
famous and interesting persons ; she writes 
amusingly and has inherited a journalistic 
flair for a good story. But in closing the 





COMPANY MEETING 


SITTANG VALLEY RUBBER ESTATE 
DIVIDEND CF 25 PER CENT. 





Tue eighteenth annual general meeting of the 
Sittang Valley Rubber Estate Limited was 
held on January 28th, in London, Mr. E. G. 
Estall, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review for the year ended June 30th, 
1952: It will be seen that the profit for the 
year to June last is no less than £44,288, as 
against £10,608 for 1951. The crop harvested 
was 800,211 Ibs. as compared with 114,593 
Ibs. for the last year (February/June). 

The Board feel that the whole of the 
current profits should be allocated and nothing 
reserved for permanent rehabilitation which 
might never be justified, and it is for this 
reason they ask you at the annual general 
meeting to confirm the final dividend of 124 
per cent., making 25 per cent. for the year. 

Conditions in Burma_ generally remain 
unchanged, although those parts of Burma in 
which the company’s estates are situated show 
a slight improvement. The labour, largely 
recruited from other districts of Burma, is 
ample, and we are harvesting the maximum 
crop possible. 

I would remind you of the impossibility of 
remitting surplus assets in Burma to the U.K. 
All London office expenses plus any dividends 
declared can be remitted, but it is understood 
that the Burma Government will not allow 
the transfer of any currency for the payment 
of United Kingdom Taxes except that part 
which is deducted from dividends. 

Addressing the meeting, the Chairman said 
that the crop to December was 590,112 Ibs., 
aS against an estimate of 509,000 Ibs. Esti- 
mates to the 30th June, 1953, based on a crop 
of 1,260,000 Ibs. showed an f.o.b. cost of 
roughly Ild. per Ib., which, of course, was 


very good. ’ 
The report was unanimously adopted. 
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family album so firmly while we are still 
poring over the pictures, and introducing a 
number of illustrious but irrelevant personal- 
ities, she seems to lose the simplicity of her 
earlier chapters. We are in no mood for 
Californian sunshine while we remember the 
glow of floats and limes shining on Miss 
Fanny Brough, elegant in bonnet and bustle; 
or for adventure in E.N.S.A. while that 
portrait of the immortal Mary remains in 
the mind—prim, plump, humble, in her neat 
dress with the ** bit of beige round the 
neck ’’; scoring her startling successes and 
riding home to Clapham on the "bus. 
THEA HOLME. 


God and the Unconscious. By Victor White, 
O.P. With a Foreword by C. G. Jung. 
(Harvill Press. 21s.) 

Tuis series of reprinted essays and addresses 
is a substitute for a book unwritten. Its 
purpose is to reconcile Jungian psychology 
with Roman Catholic belief, to show where 
each is complementary to the other, and to 
warn each off the other’s territory. For 
Father White is willing to grant the practis- 
ing psychologist autonomy in his own 
sphere and, whilst claiming with Jung that 
the neurotic’s problem is, particularly in 
the case of patients in middle life, essentially 
a religious one, he would not have the 
analyst approach it from a sectarian point of 
view. His chapter on the analyst and the 
confessor firmly sets out the difference 
between their functions; that on Gnosis, 
Gnosticism and faith attempts to repel any 
analytical incursions on the field of theology; 
that on the dying God, which reproduces a 
broadcast talk, sets out to prove the vital 
difference between the New Testament story 
and earlier dramas of death and resurrec- 
tion. Other chapters, however, having 
been in the first place addressed to Catholic 
audiences, contain too much _ scholastic 
argument for the non-Catholic reader. A 
proposition does not become the clearer for 
being stated in mediaeval Latin; the 
dialectic employed, in fact, seems to become 
an end in itself. This book, however, is 
interesting, as the product of a cogent mind, 
bent rather on reconciling divergent points 
of view than on insisting that his own 
contains the whole truth. => * oe 


Fantasy and Fun. A Collection of Children’s 
Art, Poetry and Prose. Collected Anony- 
mously, (Forbes Robertson. 12s. 6d.) 


A SMALL school of forty to seventy pupils 
has yielded here eighty pages of verse and 
prose, with a number of illustrations often 
excelling in imagination or humour. 
There are fifty-eight contributors, some of 
them providing as many as six items at 
different ages, as the collection went on for 
eight years. None of the works is a work of 
genius, but the standard is high, and this 
and the number of contributors suggest, as 
the editor maintains, that children have 
writing and painting naturally in them, apart 
from any training in the arts, and if en- 
couraged will take pleasure in expressing 
themselves. Most juvenile collections are 
collections of imitations of adults. What 
else can children do ? Here the echoes are 
few; a little Blake, a trace of Stevenson, 
and not much else. The vision is naturally 
limited, but the contributions have both 
gusto and unexpectedness as in a passage 
from** My Dream”’ by a boy of nine. ** It was 
a beautiful land of violets, with dew hanging 
from the grass. It was morning, and the 
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trees were dripping half-white with dew, 
and the woods and lanes hard with frost.’’ 
Piety and humour also come naturally—to 
boys at any rate. So does bloodthirstiness, 
as the first section belonging to the war- 
years demonstrates. The book altogether 
is more a study of children’s minds than an 
aesthetic work ; but the children’s minds are 
entertaining and surprising and here and 
there are flashes of what one can only call 
beauty. G. F. 


Clear the Decks! By Rear-Admiral Daniel 
V. Gallery, U.S.N. (Harrap. 12s. 6d.) 
ADMIRAL GALLERY writes with engaging 
gusto of his war experiences in command 
of, first, the U.S. Navy’s air-base in Iceland 
and, later, the Guadacanal, one of the 
fifty **baby flat-tops’’ mass-produced by 
the fabulous Mr. Kaiser. Several successful 
anti-submarine operations in the Atlantic 
culminated in the capture of U-505 almost 
undamaged and .with all her charts and 
papers intact, an achievement with conse- 
quences of the utmost importance, parti- 
cularly as the enemy continued to use the 
same codes unaware that the Allies were 
deciphering his signals. The feat was the 
more remarkable because the author and 
his task-group had declared the capture of 
a U-boat to be their particular ambition and 
had planned a way to accomplish it. Apart 
from this unique achievement, Admiral 
Gallery’s adventures were arduous, some- 
times exciting, but of a kind familiar to many 
who fought the Atlantic battle. His opinions 
of wartime Washington, where he served a 
short spell on the naval staff, are also com- 
mon to many who stepped straight from the 
fighting line into the hot-house atmosphere 
of a headquarters. But his directness of 
manner, his good humour and abounding 
energy give a distinctly personal flavour to 
his account, and it is not difficult, from the 
way he tackles his problems and his general 
attitude to life, to imagine Admiral Gallery 
in his earlier rdle of an Olympic wrestler. 
His book is not an important contribution to 
history, as he himself points out, but it is 

full of good sense and good fun. 
G. P. G, 


Von Rundstedt, The Soldier and the Man. 
By Guenther Blumentrift. (Odhams. 
16s.) 

MucH the most interesting part of this book 

is that in which General Blumentrift, 

Rundstedt’s former Chief of Staff, writes 

from first-hand knowledge. His account of 

the German preparations to meet an Allied 
landing in the West and of the operations 
that followed June 6th, 1944 (more than 
half the book), sheds a good deal of light on 
the conduct of the war on the German side. 
The rest of the book is disappointing. The 
picture of Rundstedt the man remains in 
the flat and is entirely conventional. The 
stock formulae of German memoirs on the 
unpolitical attitude of the German Army, 
war guilt, &c., are duly repeated, while the 
course of Rundstedt’s career and of the 
war up to 1942, when he was appointed 

Commander-in-Chief in the West, are cur- 

sorily recounted. Fortunately it is that part 

of the book in which the author writes with 
authority that will interest English readers 
most, and, taken with the account by 

Rommel’s Chief of Staff, General Speidel, 

it presents a useful and readable story of 

the fighting in the West as it appeared on 

the other side of the hill. A. B. 
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THE ‘‘SPECTATOR’’ CROSSWORD No. 716 


{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, February 17th, addressed Crossword, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 
that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the ferm belew, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The 
solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
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I go ashore with a damaged hat first. 

(&) 

16. It’s in the basin. (8. 

17. Impute. (7) 

18. Ten, Carl, got in the middle. (7.) 

19. A foolish bird cicctrified in the middle. 
(7) 





Across 1s 
9. To stage-hands this programme might 
seem an anomaly. (7, 8.) 
10. It isn’t clean and might be cruel. (5.) 
il. gy! ae be a secretive member. 


12, Comply and take a seat in the middie ; 
0.) 20. A lid’s broken but gocs in all right. 
13. Any exit may cause it. (7) V. 


14. Is he from U.S.A.? () cadet training. (6.) 


22. Passage from war 
Give over. (6.) 


21. Sct a man to compose. (7.) 
23. Spare mixture gets two pence at the . . 
ends. (7.) Solution to 


rules. (9.) 


24. Quote back breaking the Crossword No. 714 

25. Plane crash. (5.) 

26. Where parents must be planking down 
fees? (8, 7 


Down 


1. My sister said Swinburne’s nightingale 
Qo 


2. Christmas biscuit. (7. 
3. It was the well-spoken bachelor who at 
last married, (8.) 





4. Most of the ashtray is missing. (6.) 

$. Occasions for alms and the girl. (4, 4.) 

6. The doctor should have known the cost 
of naughtiness. (6.) 

7. Are tips what they yield? (7.) 

8. Make hay too long and end in the 
middie. (7.) 








Solution on February 20 


The winner of Crossword No. 714 is: S. ENGLAND, Esq., Latymer’s 
School, London, N.9. 





ERICOME TAX PAID 


Through more than a century of depressiong and crises 


this Society has never failed to pay dividends on the due 


date, never failed to repay 
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CLARENCE STREET CHELTENHANS 
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{The good 
} that lives on 





There are so many ways of hurting a child. Lack of love and companionship, 
confinement, for whole days at a time, alone in a bare room — these are exe 
amples of the not-so-obvious forms of cruelty. And so, if you want to make 
a bequest to a really good cause, you could not find a better one than thé 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. Its 
business is to protect and it only prosecutes when help and advice have failed, 


when making your will, please remember the 


NS: BC: ¢ 
Information gladly supplied on application to The Director, 
«S.P.C.C., Leicester Sq., W.C.2. Telephone: Gerrard 2774 























We give them (Za¢ Homes 


Only in a home of their own, 
somewhere where they belong, can 
children develop properly. To give 
destitute boys and girls such a 
background is our endeavour. We 
are not nationalised nor subsidised 
— in face of rising costs donations 
are more than ever necessary. May 
we count on YOUR generosity? 


Please by sending all 
HY, |Z you can spare to 


~—— the Secretary, 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H M.THE QUEEN 
164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


FOLLOWING the news of the widespread 
floods the markets became subdued on 
Monday, and the effect was accentuated 
later by concern about the withdrawal of 
the American fleet from Formosa. The 
market influence of the floods was partly 
psychological, but it also reflected estimates 
of the high cost of restoration and fears that 
the claims to be met may curtail new invest- 
ment by the insurance companies for a short 
time. The further rise in the gold and dollar 
reserves and the substantial excess of national 
revenue over expenditure announced in mid- 
week had only a mildly beneficial effect— 
possibly because both had been generally 
expected. The undertone, however, is still 
reasonably firm. 


Budget Hopes 


There is a growing impression that the 
Chancellor’s Budget estimates may lean 
towards optimism in order to justify tax 
concessions to industry. Apparently the 
Government now realises that it is economic 
suicide to deprive industry of the funds 
needed for the re-equipment and modernisa- 
tion of plant. There is also a strange case 
for a reduction in the spiteful 2 per cent. 
transfer stamp duty, which has failed miser- 
ably as a revenue producer. The duty has 
been a direct deterrent to investment in 
equities; it has made the markets less fluid, 
caused wider prices and thus added to the 
effective cost of buying and selling; it has 
certainly led to a drop in the tax and surtax 
yields from the City generally; and by 
diverting funds from the Stock Exchange to 
banks and building societies it has depressed 
market values and diminished the yield from 
death duties. By reducing the duty to | per 
cent., Mr. Butler could assist the flow of 
risk capital at little cost to the Exchequer. 


Central Wagon (Holding) 


After charging depreciation and legal 
expenses and providing more for tax, the 
Central Wagon (Holding) Co. recently 
reported a small rise in the net profit of the 
group. This is a satisfactory result in view 
of the 24 per cent. reduction in charges for 
repairing railway wagons which took effect 
a year ago. The 20 per cent. dividend for 
the year is covered twice by earnings, and 
the £1 shares, now around 60s., yield 6% per 
cent. Following the recent distribution to 
shareholders of British Transport 3 per cent. 
stock 1968/73, there is still about £1 a share 
surplus cash which the directors hope to 
distribute eventually, but this may entail 
some reorganisation within the group. 
Meanwhile, taking the fixed assets at the 
balance-sheet value, which is probably well 
below their market worth, I estimate the net 
asset value at about 75s, a share. A buyer 
at about £3 should get £1 back in cash, thus 
reducing the cost to £2 a share. With net 
assets of at least 55s. a share and a reasonable 
prospect of a 20 per cent. dividend, I think 
the shares should then be worth something 
more than £2. 


Anglo-Trust Dividend 
The drop of 8s. 9d. to 86s. 3d. in Anglo- 
American Investment Trust shares which 
followed the announcement of a final divi- 
dend of 35 per cent., against 40 per cent., is 


a reminder that the market is influenced 
more by dividends than by earnings. The 
total payment for the year is unchanged at 
60 per cent., but the market had been hoping 
for 75 per cent. for the year since the interim 
dividend was raised from 20 to 25 per cent. 
Estimated profit after tax is £1,424,000 
higher at £3,670,000. As this isequal to 
146.8 per cent. on the capital, compared 


_ with 89.8 per cent. for 1951, I feel that some 


explanation of the directors’ parsimony 
should have accompanied the dividend 
announcement. If, as is generally assumed, 
the group is conserving its cash for invest- 
ment in O.F.S. mines, the shareholders 
should be told. They might also like to know 
why a ‘“‘scrip dividend’’ from the Diamond 
Corporation of shares in De Beers Investment 
Trust valued at £500,000 is included in the 
profit. Normally a scrip bonus would be 
treated as a capital item and would not be 
brought into the P. and L. account. Possibly 
the full accounts will shed some light on these 
questions. Meanwhile the shares have made 
a partial recovery to 90s. 74d., at which the 


gross yield, allowing for Dominion tax - 


relief, is 16} per cent. The current break-up 
value of the trust’s shares should not be far 
short of £8. For this reason and because the 
earnings would clearly warrant a bigger 
dividend, I think they are worth retaining. 


Borneo Possibilities 


A striking discrepancy between market 
price and break-up value is seen in the 
Borneo Company’s £1 Ordinary shares. 
These are now standing around 26s. 9d., 
compared with a net asset value, based on 
the last balance-sheet, of 90s. a share. For 
the year to March 3lst, 1952, a dividend of 
15 per cent. was paid on these shares out of 
earnings of 276 per cent. The dividend yield 
is thus over 11 per cent. Why is the market 
price so low? The explanation lies in the 
nature and location of the business, for the 
company works teak forests in Siam, runs a 
general agency and trading business, and 
controls, inter alia, a tea company in 
Indonesia, a motor company in Borneo and 
a brickworks in the Straits Settlements. 
Last year’s profit was a record, but the next 
accounts are likely to show a substantial fall 
in earnings. Nevertheless, the chairman, in 
his annual review last October, saw ‘‘no 
reason to believe that we shall not earn 
our just reward in the shape of reasonable 
profits.’’ Another reason for caution is the 
high level of stocks, which totalled 
£3,743,000 at March 3lst, 1952, compared 
with £1,894,000 a year earlier. Prices of 
hardwoods have fallen materially since last 
March; and if stocks are heavily written 
down the net asset value of the shares will 
also be reduced. For this and other reasons 
the shares carry a high degree of risk. They 
are not without possibilities at their present 
price, however, for hardy speculators who 
do not mind risks. 


Pawsons and Leafs 


For investors who like high yields, Pawsons 
and Leafs 10s. shares, which have lately 
changed hands around 15s. 9d., seem worth 
considering. On the 20 per cent. distribution 
which has recently been declared for the 
sixth year in succession, the yield on these 





shares is over 124 per cent. Pawsons are 
textile warehousemen and manufacturers of 
overalls, dresses, rayon and cotton goods and 
furnishing fabrics. Preliminary figures for 
1952 show a fairly sharp drop in profits, as 
one would expect, but the net earnings are 
more than sufficient to cover the 20 per cent. 
payment. The balance-sheet at the end of 
1951 showed a strong financial position, and 
the full accounts for 1952 should, I think, 
reveal that the current price of the shares is 
fully represented by assets. While the high 
yield might seem to reflect some doubt about 
the permanence of the 20 per cent. distri- 
bution, this risk seems to be adequately 
discounted at the current price. The fact 
that the company can earn and pay 20 per 
cent. in a difficult year, as 1952 undoubtedly 
was, suggests that the shareholders should 
continue to do well in more normal times. 


Chubb Safe Shares 


As I have often pointed out, investors get 
opportunities of acquiring a stake in sound 
companies on attractive terms when new 
capital is being raised. A case in point is 
the **rghts’’ issue of new Ordinary shares 
now being made by Chubb and Son’s Lock 
and Safe Company, who are offering new 4s. 
Ordinary shares at 9s. each in the proportion 
of iwo new for every eleven held. The 
**rights’’ can now be purchased in the 
market around 2s. 3d., which means that a 
buyer is in fact getting the new Ordinaries at 
lis. 3d. This, in my view, is an attractive 
level, and a buyer also has the advantage of 
avoiding stamp duty as well as paying a 
smaller broker’s commission. Since the 
raising of new capital was first mooted, 
Chubb’s 4s. Ordinaries have come down 
from around 13s. 6d., and it will be surprising 
if they do not recover to that level once the 
new issue is out of the way. The company 
has an excellent profit and dividend record 
and, after paying 15 per cent. for seven 
years, raised its payment to 18 per cent. in 
1951 and maintained that rate in 1952. The 
earnings cover has been ample, the 18 per 
cent. rate being covered three-and-a-half 
times for the year to March 3lst, 1952. 
At Ils. 3d. the 4s. shares give the attractive 
yield of 63 per cent. on the 18 per cent. 
dividend. The shares should pay to put 
away for income and an improvement in 
price. ‘ 

An Assets Share 

Among the companies whose shares look 
under-valued on assets investors might like 
to consider Fore Street Warehouse, the 
wholesale textile undertaking. This com- 
pany’s 2s. 6d. shares are quoted in the 
market around 6s. 44d. which puts a value 
on the whole undertaking of about £350,000. 
In the last balance-sheet the net liquid assets 
alone, allowing for the recent repayment of 
2s. 6d. a share out of surplus cash, are shown 
to amount to £465,000 which is equivalent 
to about 8s. 6d. on the present 2s. 6d. 
shares. Apart from its net liquid assets the 
company has freehold premises standing in 
the balance-sheet at £62,000, a written down 
figure which must be considerably less than 
the value of the property today. The assets 
position, in relation to the market value of 
the shares, is thus immensely strong. On 
dividend the indicated yield, assuming that 
last year’s 10 per cent. is doubled on the 
capital as halved by the repayment, is nearly 
8 per cent. which looks reasonable on a 
textile share now that the worst of the 
recession seems to be over. 
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